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SENSE OF SMELL OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL AND LINGUISTIC STUDY OF THE NATIVES 
OF THE KIMBERLEY DIVISION 


By ERNEsT Worms 


PHYSIOLOGICAL FActTs 
HE sense of smell is one of the two chemical senses which passes its projections 
directly’ to the cerebral cortex (Ammon’s Horn, Hippocampus) on the tract of 
the first or olfactory nerves.? Although it is not as important for men as for animals, 
it supplies the material for a momentous mental activity of the human intellect. 

The purpose of this study is not so much to make a report of physiological 
examinations, nor of measurements of the acuity of the sense of smell of the Australian 
Aborigines, although olfactory examinations in general, and on these natives in 
particular, have been rather unsatisfactory until now. Reasons for the deficiency 
of this kind of research were mainly two: the lack of a satisfactory vocabulary 
of odours and the want of an easy but reliable and scientific method to measure this 
rather obscure sense. 

Europeans and Aborigines describe olfactory impressions often by words which 
belong originally to the sphere of gustatory (sour, sweet) and cutaneous (cool, hot) 
sensations. More frequently they rely on comparisons with other objects, following 
the inclination to project the stimulus of smell into the objects that disperse the 


1 J. F. Fulton, Physiology of the Nervous System, Oxford, 1938, pp. 240 sqq. 

* Purves Stewart, The Diagnosis of Nervous Diseases, London, 1906, p. 29: ‘‘ The olfactory 
nerves, about twenty on each side, arising from the under surface of each olfactory bulb, perforate 
the cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone and are distributed to the olfactory region of the nasal 
mucous membrane. The central olfactory tract has various connections, not of great clinical 
importance, leading to the optic thalamus and to other sub-cortical ganglia. It connects the 
olfactory bulb with the cortical centre for smell, situated . . . in the uncinate gyrus at the tip 
of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe. The olfactory tract does not traverse the internal capsule. 
Each olfactory bulb is connected with the uncinate gyrus of the same side, but also, through the 
anterior commissure, with that of the opposite side.” 

A 
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odour-bearing molecules, a proceeding which is usually subjective and varies among 
different persons. 


The want of a good method has been expressed rather melancholically by a 
member of the Torres Straits Expedition, C. S. Myers: ‘‘ The sense of smell is the 
most difficult of all senses to investigate. I returned from the Torres Straits, as I 
went to them, without having a wholly satisfactory method at my command.’ 
He could not use Zwaademaker’s method successfully. H. Zwaademaker* and 
A. Onodi® have offered diverse olfactometric methods before and after this expedition, 
but it seems that the new method of C. A. Elsberg® is a great improvement. It 
consists in blast and stream injections’ to measure the olfactory stimulation on 
birhinal and monorhinal acuity of smell.® 


I came, by general observations, to the conclusion that the acuteness of the 
sense of smell of the Aborigines is not, as sometimes has been said about primitive 
people, ‘‘ almost as acute as in the lower mammalia.’’® The cleanness of the open 
air in an ideal climate, the relative freedom of frequent inflammations of the nasal 
chambers placed the natives undoubtedly in a more favourable condition to keep their 
olfactory sense uncorrupted than the modern city man who has to breathe an atmos- 
phere diluted by industrial gases, etc. and suffers often by catarrhal infections in a 
changeable climate. Besides these, he is never forced to cultivate this sense as the 
native is compelled to do in his continual fight for existence. The Aboriginal is 
not a smoker, he chews the tobacco. The wider shape of his nasal passage and the 
narial aperture (usually 25-27 mm.)!° provide him with another chance for a greater 
ability of smelling. But living for years among the Australians in the north-west, 


*C. S. Myers, ‘‘ Smell,’”’ Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Strait, 
London, 1903, Vol. II, Pont Il, pp. 170, 179. 

*H. Zwaardemaker, ‘‘ Ein verbesserter Riechmesser,’’ Arch. f. Laryngol., 1893, Vol. III, 
Pp. 367-372. H. Zwaardemaker, ‘“‘ Qualitative Geruchmessung,’” Onderz. Physiol. Laborat., 
Utrecht, 1900. 

5 A. Onodi, ‘‘ Ein Olfactometer fuer die Praxis,’’ Arch. f. Laryngol., 1903, p. 185. 


6 C. A. Elsberg, ‘‘ The Newer Aspects of Olfactory Physiology and their Diagnostic Applica- 
tions,”” Arch. of Neurology and Psychiatry, Chicago, Vol. XXXVII, pp. 223-236. 

7C. A. Elsberg, ‘‘ The Sense of Smell,” Bull. Neurol. Inst., New York, 1935, Vol. IV, 
PP: 479-522. 

8 Jj. F. Fulton, l.c., pp. 343-344, gives a short description of Elsberg’s method : 

. quantitative studies have been made of olfactory functions by the new olfactory osmetric 
seinen of Elsberg and his collaborators. He uses a test bottle of fixed size, a special nose piece, 
and injects into the olfactory passage a measured volume of olfactory stimulus by a sudden puff 
of air. Threshold is established by determination of the minimum identifiable odour (M.1.0.). 
This is expressed in terms of the number of cubic centimetres of air containing a known concentra- 
tion of olfactory stimulus; by this means ‘a monorhinal acuity’ is established. When this 
value is compared with the number of cubic centimetres needed to recognize an odour when 
injected into both nares, a value is obtained which is designated ‘ the olfactory coefficient.’ This 
determines the birhinal acuity.” 

* Carpenter, Principles of Human Physiology, London, 1881, p. 717. 

10F. J. Fenner, ‘‘'The Australian Aboriginal Skull,”’ Tyvans. Roy. Soc. S.A., Adelaide, 1939, 
Vol. LXIII, p. 280. The measurements taken by F. J. Fenner are restricted to those of the 
surface of the human skull. The platyrrhine skulls of the Aborigines show a nasal index of 
above 53, Europeans of below 48, according to Buchanan’s Manual of Anatomy, London, 1922, 
p. 297. 
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I did not find a hyperacuity. Under the same favourable conditions my sense of 
smell proved to be as keen, if not sometimes more acute, than that of some of the 
blacks. One explanation for the latter fact may have been my normal, bisynchrono- 
rhinal smelling, while the artificial perforation of the septum of my companions by 
nose-pegs caused a monorhinal sniffling of odours hindering the simultaneous arrival 
of the stream of scents at the two olfactory membranes situated in the uppermost 
reaches of their nostrils. The scented air-waves could not impinge on their receptor 
cells of both sides at the same moment, which fact lowered the acuteness of their 
smelling under the threshold of my reaction. A greater stress on internal measure- 
ments of the aboriginal skulls in our Australian museums would open new aspects 
not only as far as cranio-racial comparisons are concerned but also, for example, in 
throwing more light upon the physiological, internal pre-conditions of the sense of 
smell of the natives, especially of the particular construction of their cribriform 
plate of the ethmoid. 

The aim of my study was not—to repeat—to measure the acuity, but (1) to 
record and to analyze psychological reactions of the olfactory sense of men and 
women upon a scale of synthetic aromas, on which they were questioned by my 
friend Dr. Herman Nekes, P.S.M., in the course of his linguistic research, and to 
which they answered mostly in their dialects by simple subjective statements or by 
spontaneous comparisons with their living surroundings; and (2) to record the 
native nouns and,-especially, the verbs for smelling. 

I have, therefore, (1) to introduce the informants, (2) to describe the scents 
used, (3) to show the reactions of the informants and my conclusions drawn from these 
experiments, and (4) to put forward Aboriginal nouns and verbs for smelling with 
the interesting transitive and intransitive conjugations of the latter. 


INFORMANTS 


Twenty-six natives agreed to be interviewed experimentally with regard to 
eight scents. They consisted of eleven men and fifteen women of different ages. 
Apart from three half-caste women, they were members of the following tribes : 
Bad (5), Nyol-Nyol (6), Nimanbor (2), Dyabery-Dyaber (3), Yaoro (1), Garadyare (2); 
Nyegena (2), Mangala (1), Bonaba (r).11 They were all living at the Beagle Bay 
Mission at the time of this investigation. 


DESCRIPTION OF SCENTS USED 


Several shorter and longer lists of scents have been prepared before. Linnzeus 
divided the odours into seven classes: aromatic, fragrant, ambrosial, alliaceous, 
fetid, repulsive and nauseous. The Dutch osmologist H. Zwaademaker™ extended 
them to nine names: ethereal (fruits, ethers, beeswax), aromatic (camphor, 


11 The location of these tribes has been described by me in Oceania, 1938, Vol. VIII, p. 453; 
and by A. Capel, Oceania, ‘1940, Vol. X, pp. 244-245. The abbreviations B., N.N., Nim., D.D., 
Y., G., Ne. and M. will be used in this article as a means of referring to these tribes. 


12H. Zwaardemaker, Die Physiologie des Geruches, Leipzig, 1895: L’Odorat, Paris, 1925 
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turpentine, lemon, spices), fragrant (flowers, vanilla), ambrosial (amber, musk), 


garlic (onions, hydrogen sulphide, chlorine), burning (tobacco smoke, roasting 
coffee, tar), repulsive (henbane, certain bugs), goaty (cheese, rancid fat, sweat), 
nauseating (faces, decayed flesh). 


H. K. F. Henning™ compiled a more simple enumeration, arranging six funda- 
mental perfumes in the scheme of an olfactory prism, saying that “‘a qualitative 
continuum exists between the different kinds of olfactory experiences. The six 
corners of the prism are representative of flowery, fruity, spicy, resinous, putrid 
and burned odours. Immediate qualities lie along the edges.” 


Such anthropologists as C. S. Myers!* and C. G. Seligman!® built up their own 
collections of scents, each of them with fourteen names. Myers mentioned camphor, 
valerianic acid, thyme, sandal, benzaldehyde, jasmine, violet, verbena, heliotrope, 
vanilla, musk, asafoetida, caproic acid and civet. Seligman adjusted his scents in 
a similar way: civet, camphor, jasmine, peau d’espagne, tonquin, orris, asafcetida, 
Lin, terebinthine aceticum, chloral, eau de cologne. Seligman did not apply them 
all on his informants of Ceylon, at least not the last four, and when he visited the 
Seven Rivers district in Queensland'* he mentioned only three odours: camphor, 
Lin. terebintha aceticum and ammonia.!? 


For practical reasons I selected eight odours of Henning’s prism : acrid, rank, 
sweet, spicy, incense, putrid, musty, tarry. This relatively small number had the 
advantage of an easier handling during the field researches under the primitive 
conditions of the north-west and avoided the complicated subdivision of scents 
which, by its fine differentiations, disturbs the natives’ judgment, and consequently 
makes a clear survey difficult. 


The compositions'* of my selected odours are the following : 


1. Acrid. A 10% alcoholic solution of olewm sinapis volatile, B.P. which is a clear 
oil distilled from the seeds of the mustard plant, Brassica nigra, the chief 
ingredient of which is allyl isothiocyanate. It has a very pungent disagreeable 
odour, which, on being inhaled, produces a sharp stinging sensation in the nose. 

2. Rank. A 5% alcoholic solution of methyl heptin carbonate and methyl octin 
carbonate (equal parts) which have a strong odour of verdure, e.g. violet leaves 
and synthetic oil of cassie, Acacia farnesiana, the chief ingredients of which are 


farnesol, geraniol, linalol, benzyl alcohol, methyl salicylate, sine cuminic and 
anisic aldehydes. 


1H. K. F. Henning, Der Geruch, Leipzig, 1924, p. 434. 

1*#C. S. Myers, 1.c., pp. 183-184. 

8C. G. Seligman,. The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, pp. 408-410. 
16C. S. Myers, l.c., p. 184. 


17 Purves Stewart, /.c., p. 97, remarks: ‘‘ Ammonia or acid must not be used to test the sense 
of smell, since these stimulate the fifth nerve (common sensation), and may produce a pungent 
sensation in the nose, even when the sense of smell is lost.’”’ 


‘®T am much obliged to Mr. T. J. Brennan, of the firm of Daniel & Co., Melbourne, for his 
technical advice and for the composition of the eight scents used for this experiment. 
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3. Sweet. A 10% alcoholic solution of vanillin, a yellowish powder which has a 
strong odour of vanilla. Vantllin, C,H,O;, is the active odorous ingredient of 
the vanilla pod. 

4. Spicy. A 10% alcoholic solution of oil of cloves, distilled from the dried 
unexpanded buds of Eugenia caryophyllata, oil of cinnamon, which is a product 
of the distillation of the bark of Cinnamomum zeylanicum, and oil of sandalwood, 
distilled from the wood of Santalum album. 

5. Incense. A 10% alcoholic solution of olibanum gum, also known as frankincense, 
a resinous exudation of Boswellia carterit, with a characteristic balsamic odour. 
The odour is similar to that of the incense used for religious purposes. 

6. Putrid. A 20% alcoholic solution of phenyl ethyl, butyrate and isobutyl acetate, 
two chemicals having a violent fatty odour similar to that of rancid butter. 
This compound contains also a trace of heptyl butyrate. 

7. Musty. A 10% alcoholic solution of absolute oak moss, which is extracted by 
means of volatile solvents from various lichens which grow on oaks and other 
trees. The chief plants yielding it are Evernia furfuracea, Evernia prunastric 
and Ramalina calicaris. The oak moss was mixed with forestal (equal parts), 
a synthetic product used in perfumery to give the odour of damp timber, moss 
and decayed vegetation. 

8. Tarry. A 20% alcoholic solution of olewm cadinum or juniper tar oil, a dark 
viscous liquid obtained by the destructive distillation of the wood of Juniperus 
oxycedrus. The oil has a penetrating burnt odour, recalling tar. 


REACTIONS 


The 26 informants offered their opinions in 291 tests, the men 115, the women 
176. The answers consisted of 182 simple statements (63 by men, 119 by women) 
expressing the appreciative or repudiating character of the inhaled odours. In 109 
cases (52 of men, 57 of women) the scents were correlated with comparisons of many 
kinds of objects which allow intimate looks into the daily world and work of the 
Aborigines and reveal hints of the increasing influence of our intruding culture, 
especially upon the younger people. 

Nearly all opinions about the scents could be evaluated, by the informants 
themselves. They have been arranged by the author on a sliding scale: 5—very 
good, 4—good, 3—mediocre, 2—bad, 1—very bad. These quotas of evaluation 
have been noted behind each test in parentheses. To cases where an original 
evaluation was not available, the consent of the judgments of the other informants 
was applied. Edible objects were judged by 4 as good, inedible ones by 2 as bad. 
An over-valuation, for example of trees, the smell of which is not evaluated by them, 
was avoided by substituting the neutral mark of 3—mediocre. 


(1) Gogody Alexander, Nyol-Nyol man. 
1. Acrid: bob dyen ger i-bondyen!*—flower its scent its smells—its scent smells 
like flowers. (4) 
2. Rank: laib ginying i-bondyen ger dyen—good its it smells scent its—its scent 
smells well. (4) 


19 Vide below, conjugation of the intransitive verb ma-bondyen. 
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Sweet: are dyen ger—not its scent—no scent. (—) 

Spicy: morol laib im-bondy—little good it smelled. (3) 

. Incense: dyawa im-bondy—cool™ it smelled. ‘‘ Not strong.”’ (4) 

. Putrid: lath morol i-bondyen—good little it smells. (3) 

. Musty: reb im-bondy, are laib—bad it smelled, not good. (2) 

Tarry: morol ger dyen i-bondyen—little scent it smells—it does not smell 
much. (—) 


GON DUB w 


(2 


~~ 


Mawai Edward, Nyol-Nyol man. 


1. Acrid*!: yonde yer—urine like. (2) 

. Rank: berel*® yer—grass like. (3) 

Sweet : gorimbodo** yer—mud snail like. (4) 

. Spicy: nalandyon** yer dyen ger—tresin of nalandyon like its scent. (4) 
. Incense: 60b yer nimalgan,*® laib—fiower like nimalgan tree, good. (4) 
. Putrid: balar yer dyen ger—water lily like its scent. (4) 

. Musty: Jatb i-bondyen dyen ger—good it smells its scent. (4) 

. Tarry: genbe** dyen ger—tresin its scent. (2) 


OWI QNPWN 


(3) Ngolenbor Paul, Nyol-Nyol man. 
1. Acrid: bob yer yoland—fiower like of yolandy tree. (3) 
2. Rank: wamberedy dyen ger—yam its scent—its scent is that of a yam. (4) 
3. Sweet : gambe*" mai i-bondyen dyen ger—pandanus nut it smells its scent. (4) 
4. Spicy: latb i-bondyeo**—good it smells. (4) 


2° The scent of incense caused here a tactual sensation. H. K. F. Henning, Der Geruch, 
Leipzig, 1925, p. 143: ‘‘ One reason why it is so difficult to analyse odours accurately is because 
most olfactory a yield tactual or gustatory experiences in addition. For example : 
chloroform tastes sweet, menthol feels cool in the nostrils, and vinegar bites the tongue.’’ Cf. 5-3. 


21 Ngonde (B., NN., Nim., DD.), ngondo (Y., G., Neg., M.), mada (Y., G.), mad (DD.), gombo 
(D., Neg., M., W., dyondoro (Y.,G.). Ngonde or ngondo is the most widely used ; it is the property 
of all six coastal) tribes from Swan Pt. to south of Broome, exercising its influence on their 
immediate interior neighbours, the Nyegena and Mangala. 

Gombo rivals with ngondo and is apparently the property of the interior tribes, the Walmadyeri 
(Wolmeri) and Mangala, from whom it is diffused eastward to the Dyaoro and Bonaba, near 
Hall’s Creek and Fitzroy Crossing. 

Mado or mad is reserved for the use of the tribes on the south of Roebuck Bay (Broome), 
the Yaoro and Garadyari, from whom the Dyaber-Dyaber borrowed it with a dropped ending. 

The Yaoro and Garadyeri reserved for their own usage dyondoro, which word offers perhaps, 
a link with the more southern neighbours in the direction of Pt. Hedland. Cf. informants 21 (1) 
and 22 (4). In this and the following footnotes the informant’s number is given first, and is 
followed after a dash by the number of the odour. 


22 Cf. 4—2 and 6—6. 

3 Cf. 4—3. 

24 This resin is white and eatable. 
25 A small paperbark tree. 


26 A dark and inedible resin of the gago or belewal tree. It looks like coagulated blood ; 
genbe (NN., DD.), gila (Neg.), and is therefore very much despised. Other informants made the 
same comparison independently, e.g. 5—8 and 22—8. 


27 Pandanus tree—mabang. 


28 This is the older intransitive Nyol-Nyol form of the 3rd person singular of the present tense 
with the ending ¢o, instead of the often used ending en, a difference already observed by the 
Trappist Fathers over 50 years ago. The neighbouring Nimanbor and Dyaber-Dyaber never 
use eo, but always en. 





(4) 


(5) 
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5. Incense: laib dyen ger, moy*® yer—good it smells, honey like. (4) 

6. Putrid: rambag i-bondye bob dyen ger dyen—native potatoes it smells flower its 
scent it—it smells as the scent of the flowers of the native potato. (4) 

7. Musty: latb yaredy im-bondy ger dyen—good very it smelled scent its. (5) 

8. Tarry: laib i-bondyeo, dyereb 1-bondye bob—good its smells, fig tree it smells 


flowers. (4) 
(4) Balebor Robert, Nimanbor man. 
1. Acrid: laib, baygaldyon**—good, mildew. (4) 
2. Rank: berendy*! im-bondy—grass it smelled. (3) 
3. Sweet: laib, gorimbodo**—good, mud snails. (4) 
4. Spicy: gonam bob ger dyen—gonam tree flowers scent its. (4) 
5. Incense: laib—good. (4) 
6. Putrid : moy imbagei** im-bondy—honey of the second harvest it smelled. (3) 
7. Musty: laib—good. (4) 
8. Tarry: laib, im-bondy dyeredyer*+—good, it smelled djeredjer. (4) - 
(5) Ganbor Jerome, Nimanbor man. 
1. Acrid: yeleyger dyen gondad—jelly fish its scent. (3) 
2. Rank: wele nimanbor dyen gondad—meat flying fox its scent. (4) 
3. Sweet : dyao im-bondy dyen gondad—cool** it smelled its scent. (4) 
4. Spicy: dyamai** yer dyen gondad—mangrove fruit like its scent. (4) 
5. Incense: goygar®’ dyen gondad—goygar tree its scent. (4) 
6. Putrid: laib dyen gondad, moy** yer—good its scent, honey like. (4) 
7. Musty: laib, moy yer dyen gondad—good, honey like its scent. (4) 
8. Tarry: genbe®® dyen gondad—tesin its scent. (2) 
(6) Widyi Pat, Dyaber-Dyaber man. 


1. Acrid: manbaly*—sea waves. (2) 
2. Rank: walborbor*'— south-east wind, fishing season, fish. (4) 
. Sweet: galdy* dyen ger—rubbish smell, saltwater its scent. (2) 


wW 


29 Cf. 4—6 and 5—4. 

30 4 mildew on leaves of trees having the taste of glue. 

31 Cf. 2—2 and 6—6. 

32 Cf. 2—3. 

33 Mong imbagai is the later content of the same natural hive of the small bush bee, which 


has been emptied some time before. It does not taste as well as the first harvest and smells 
mouldy. Cf. 3—5 and 5—4. 


34 A water flower. 
35 Cf. 1—5. 


36 This fruit is covered by the natives with mud for one week and then washed, roasted or 
cooked in big shells and eaten. 

87 A thorny tree with black berries. Cf. 14—5; 22—2; 23—8. 

38 Cf. 3—5 and 4—6. 

3° Cf. 2—8 and 22—8. 

“© Manbal are the waves of the sea. They whirl up the seaweed near the shore, sending a 
specially scentred breeze to the Indian Ocean coast of the Dyaber-Dyaber. 


“1 The South-east blows during the fishing season from May to October and has been associated 
by the informant with the smell of fish by an obvious idiosyncrasy. 


‘2 Galdy—sea water; seaweed. 
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4. Spicy: yareban*® bob dyeb ger—gum tree flowers its scent. (4) 
5. Incense: lath i-bandyen, bob dyen berebel** ger—good it smells, flowers its 
berebel tree like. (4) 

6. Putrid: warab dyen ger—grass*® its scent. (3) 

7. Musty: laib dyen ger—good its scent. (4) 

8. Tarry: yolog** dyen ger—Yolog tree its scent. (3) 
(7) Borgoro Tony, Yaoro man. 

1. Acrid: yaman‘? yaro—west-wind like. (3) 

2. Rank: mabo, bindany yaro—good, stingray like. (4) 

3. Sweet: galea,*® mabo im-bandyon—finish, good it smells. (5) 

4. Spicy: dyirbilin*® bobo im-bandyon—dyiriilin flowers it smells. (4) 

5. Incense: mabo im-bandyon—good it smells. (4) 

6. Putrid: gardyado™® yaro im-bandyon—fiour like it smells. (4) 

7. Musty: mabo im-bandyon—good it smells. (4) 

8. Tarry: gonoro bobo im-bandyon—white gum like it smells. (4) 
(8) Gonbar Joe, Garadyari man. 


. Acrid: lambewalin—lambewalin tree. (3) 

. Rank: magadawalin yalgoro—mangrove*! scent. (4) 

Sweet : mabo yalgoro, yarindyari®*—good scent, yarindyari bulbs. (4) 

. Spicy: mabo yalgoro, gonor bobo—good scent, whitegum flowers. (4) 

. Incense : mabo yalgoro, bobo bandyinyare’*—good scent, flowers it smells. (4) 
. Putrid: mabo yalgoro, gomano bobo—good scent, sandalwood** flowers.. (4) 
. Musty: gala®> mabo, vorgin—especially good, leaves. (5) 

. Tarry : mabo yalgoro, bobo belawal—good scent, flowers silver bloodwood. (4) 


CY ANPWDHD H 


‘8 A white blossoming eucalyptus. Native women make bindy-en (troughs) out of its soft 
bark. Ngaraban (B., DD.). 


44 4 small tree with black berries. 
“5 Cf. 2—2 and 4—2. 


4° It is often called manowan, which white settlers spoiled into ‘‘ Man-of-war,’’ a hardwood 
tree (Eucalyptus) with red flowers. 


*? The westerly winds of the country of the Yaoro bring the smell of mangroves of the sur- 
rounding creeks to the beaches. 


‘8 Galea is an exclamation to emphasize a statement as well as to wish farewell to departing 
visitors. The final vowel is very much lengthened. Cf. 8—7 and 18—7. 


40 Dyirbilin or dyirbil are the red flowers of the wavemba-or dyigil trees (Bahenia?). 


5° This word was used already before the arrival of the white man for crushed grass seeds 
now used for our flour. 


51 Cf. 18—7, 19—6, 23—7. 

52 A kind of small onion. 

53 Vide below conjugation of verbs. 
54 Cf. 19—5. 

55 Cf. galia, 7—3 and 19—5. 
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(9) Maiarbala Tomy, Garadyari man. 


. Acrid: golo-mada bandi®*—bad smelling. (2) 
Rank: molal mabo—not good. (2) 

. Sweet: golo-mada bandi—bad smelling. (2) 
. Spicy: mabo bandi—good smelling. (4) 
Incense: mabo bandi—good smelling. (4) 

. Putrid: golo-mada—bad. (2) 

. Musty: golo-mada—bad. (2) 

. Tarry: mabo—good. (4) 


ON Dp wD H 


(10) Wadi Fabian, Mangala man. 

. Acrid: Good. 

Rank: Rubbish kind. (2) 

. Sweet: Rubbish kind. (2) 

. Spicy: A little bit good. (3) 

. Incense: All right, good. (5) 

Putrid: Good, like fruit. (4) 

. Musty: Not too good, makes headache, smells like tar.5? (3) 
. Tarry: I cannot smell it. (—) 


ON Du-p WD 


(11) Yamar Joe, Nyegena man. 

Acrid : mabo im-bandyon,** dyiridyer—good it smells, strong. (4) 
Rank: mabo—good, not strong. (4) 

Sweet : mabo im-bandyon—good it smells. (4) 

Spicy: mabo im-bandyon—good it smells. (4) 

Incense: mabo im-bandyon—good it smells. (4) 

Putrid: mabo—good. Same as incense. (4) 

. Musty: mabo—good. (4) 

. Tarry: gari5® yaro—wine like. Very good. (5) 


(12) Dyorod Bella, Bad girl. 

. Acrid: im-bolm®™ gone—it smelled good. (4) 

. Rank: Nice, not too strong. (4) 

. Sweet: Not strong. Little like acrid. (3) 

Spicy: Little bit strong, more nice than sweet. (4) 
Incense: Nice, pleasing, strong. (4) 

. Putrid: Little bit nice. Like rotten melon. (3) 
Musty: Not too good. (3) 

. Tarry: Not nice, like tar. (2) 


SIAN wW NH 


ON DUP WD H 


56 Maiarbala uses only the adverbial noun of the intransitive bandinya—to smell, instead to 
form the 3rd person of the present tense: bandi nya-re. Cf. its conjugation below. 

57 Cf. 12—8 and 24—8. 

58 Vide conjugation of this verb on p. 127. 

5® The Aborigines call all alcoholic drinks gari or gavo or gar. They are not allowed to buy 
or to consume alcoholic drinks, but Yamer, a “‘ butcher boy ” in Broome for several years, had 
an easy opportunity to become acquainted with this forbidden fluid. 

* Im-bolm derived from the intransitive infinitive ma-wolmam or ma-bolman or m(a)-olman. 
The b of the latter disappears in the infinitive, in the first three persons (15—1, etc.) and dual 
of the present tense as it usually happens in verbs beginning with b. Sometimes a soft w takes the 
places of the lost b. Cf. 13-3, 14—2, 14—7. The original b appears again in the shortened: 
stem bolm in perfect proximum, as above. Cf. the conjugation of this verb below. 
*1 Cf. 1o—7 and 24—8. 
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{13) Mary Rose, young Bad woman. 


r. 
2. 


3. 


SW AAp 


Acrid: Too strong. Rubbish. (2) 
Rank: Nice. (4) 


Sweet : gone i-wolman,** mai mare i-wolman—good it smells, fruit like it 
smells. (4) 


. Spicy: gala gone-gedy 1-wolman—very well it smells. (5) 
. Incense: Nice and sweet. (4) 


Putrid: Too good. (5) 
Musty: Nice. (4) 
Tarry: Not nice. (3) 


(14) Mad Mary, Bad woman. 


co NAN PWD 


. Acrid: gone, golon** mar—good, golon tree like. (4) 


Rank: gone i-wolman,** yereyer*®*—good it smells, yereyer tree. (4) 


. Sweet: gone, beleyga **mar—good, cork tree like. (4) 

. Spicy: gone, lambe-lambe*? mar—good, nut tree like. (4) 
. Incense: gone, goygar*® mar—good, berry bush like. (4) 
. Putrid: iyer** bob mar—blackberry flowers like. (4) 


Musty: gone i-wolman, yorbar belebel” mar—good it smells, yorbar leaves 
like. (4) 


. Tarry: noro mar—fire (smoke) like. Little bit strong. (3) 


{15) Gudyan Mary, elderly Bad woman. 


CON DNR WN 


. Acrid: logal i-olman™—bad it smells. (2) 


Rank: gone i-olman—good it smells. (4) 
Sweet : laib, gone—good, good. (5) 
Spicy : gone nyar i-nen**—good scent it is. (4) 


. Incense: gone nydr i-nen—good scent it is. (4) 
. Putrid: gone i-olman—good it smells. (4) 


Musty: gone nydr i-nen—good scent it is. (4) 


. Tarry: beleyga’® mar—cork tree like. (4) 


*2 Cf. grammatical notes to 12—1. 

68 Cf. 16—2 and r9—1. 

64Cf. 12—1. 

*5 An inedible fruit. 

66 Cf. 15—8 and 19—7. 

67 A big nut tree with sour inedible fruit, limbe-limbe (DD.). 

68 A prickly bush with black berries. Cf. 5—5, 22—2, 23—8. Gonggara (Y., G.). 
6° A big tree with black berries. 

7 Cf. 16—3. 

7% Cf. notes to 12—1. 

72 Ma-nen—to be, to stay, to dwell, is not a real auxiliary verb in the sense of Eu 


languages although it is often used as such in connection with verbal nouns. The inflexion of 
ma-nen is rather irregular. 


[Footnotes 72 and 73 continued on next page.) 
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(16) Dyorod Mary, old Bad woman. 


CI DNPWDHD H 


. Acrid: Good smell. (4) 


Rank: lonyemad™* mar—ti-tree like. (4) 
Sweet : belebel”® mar—tea like. (4) 


. Spicy: laib—good. (4) 

. Incense: laib—good. (4) 

. Putrid: latb yaraban™* bob—good, yaraban flowers. (4) 
. Musty: laib—good. (4) 

. Tarry: laib—good. Like medicine.?7 (4) 


(17) Wani Rose, Nyol-Nyol woman. 


z. 


eSCrnN ane WD 


Acrid : laib i-bandyeo,”* dyorar indy yamal—good it smells, it pierces my 
nose. (4) 


. Rank: myiyar laib—very good. (5) 


Sweet: Not too strong. Nice. (4) 


. Spicy: dyorar indy yamal—it pierces my nose. (4) 
. Incense: myiyar laib—very good. (5) 

. Putrid: laib, mat yer—good, fruit like. (4) 

. Musty: Not strong, not too good. (3) 

. Tarry: Too strong. Rubbish smell. (2) 


[Continuation of footnotes 72 and 73.] 
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Present Tense. Near Past Tense. General 
Positive. Negative. Positive. Negative. Past Tense. 
na-nen ava ngal-an ngang-an ava ngal-anan nang-anan 
mi- mul- ming- mil- ming- 
i- ol- ing- ol- ing- 
a- al- ang- al- ang- 
ar-en al-ar ang-ar al-arnan ang-aran 
(eran) 
gor- gol- gong- gol- gong- 
er- ol- eng- ol- eng- 
Future Tense. Imperative. 
ngangg-an Sing. mavrar ngan, be quiet. 
ngan (=nga-an) Plur. marar ar, be quiet 
onge-an Example of the negative : 
angg- ara ngalan borogon dyan 
angg-ar not I stay country in my=I do not 
ar stay in my country. 
ongg-ar 


78 The natives use the leaves for medical purposes, putting the warmed leaves on bruises or 
snake bites. Bindyenman (DD.). Cf. 14—3 and 19—7. 


74 Another name is golongorvb. Cf. 14—1 and 19—1. 


75 The natives call our tea belebel (leaves). 
76 Cf. 6—4 and 19—8. 


77 Dyorod refers to a liquorice (Mistura ad tussem), a popular standard medicine against 
coughing. 


Cf 3—4. 
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(18) Dyamang Annie, elderly Nyol-Nyol woman. 

. Acrid: reb—bad. (2) 

. Rank: laib, wamwam’*—good wamwam flowers. (4) 

. Sweet: laib, garyambal yer—good, garnambal tree like. (4) 

. Spicy: laib, dyuyon ba mambondyon™ yer—good, dyungon or mambondyon 


tree like. (4) 


. Incense: dyolal—dyolal resin. (3) 


Putrid: yer dyalger—like turpentine®! tree. (2) 


. Musty: gala®* laib, dyamai yer dyen ger—very good, mangrove*® tree like its 


smell. (5) 


. Tarry: Jlatb, balelegod bob—good, balelegod flowers. (4) 


(19) Maiengor Katherine, old Nyol-Nyol woman. 


Acrid : goloyorb®* laib 1-bondyeo, yamal dyorar yondy—paperbark tree, good 
it smells, my nose piercing it does. 


. Rank: laib, yonye yer—good, yonye tree like. (4) 

. Sweet: laib, birman**—good, birman tree like. (4) 

. Spicy: latb, dyeman**—good, dyeman tree like. (4) 

. Incense: birmengal yer i-bondyan—sandalwood®’ like it smells. (4) 


Putrid : laib, dyamai dyenedyer ger—good, mangrove®® fruit its scent. (4) 
Musty: laib imbondye, belenga**—good it smells, cork tree. (4) 
Tarry : laib, yaraban®—good, gum tree. (4) 


(20) Gawamer Elsie, Dyaber-Dyaber woman. 


. Acrid: lath 1-bandyen®—good it smells. (4) 
. Rank: laib—good. (4) 


Sweet: reb—bad. (2) 

Spicy: reb—bad. (2) 

Incense: laib—good. (4) 

Putrid: laib—good. (4) 

Musty: I do not like that smell. (2) 


. Tarry: reb—bad. (2) 


7® Wamwam are the flowers of the Gonam or Dyaredyan tree. 

*© This tree bears red fruits of a good taste. 

1 Cf. 22—3. 

®2 Cf. 7—3 and 8—7. 

*3 Cf. 8—2, 19—6, 23—7. 

84Cf. 14—1 and 16—2. 

85 A tree with round leaves. The natives press a kind of cement out of its roots. The 
garadyari call their big totem boards birmal, possibly because they make them out of this wood. 
Vide the author's “ Initiationsfeiern in Nord-Westaustralien,’ Annali Lateranensi, Rome, 
1938, p. 156, and R, Piddington, ‘‘ Karadjeri Initiation,’ Oceania, Vol. III, p. 49. Birmal, 
became in the Warburton Ranges inma. Vide N. B. Tindale, ‘‘ Legend of the Wati Kutjara,”’ 
Oceania, Vol. VII, p. 175. 


8¢ The natives make the fire-saw (galeb) out of this wood. 
87 Cf. 8—6. 

8° Cf. 8—2, 18—7, 23—7. 

*° Cf. 14—3 and 15—8. 

* Cf. 6—4 and 16—6. 

Cf. grammar below 
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SENSE OF SMELL 


(21) Bende Nanzi, young Dyaber-Dyaber woman. 


. Acrid: yonde*® yer i-bandyon—urine like it smells. (2) 
. Rank: Jlaib yar i-nen—good very it is. (5) 


Sweet : mai yer 1-bandyon—fruit like it smells. (4) 
Spicy: reb i-bandyon—bad it smells. I do not like this smell. (2) 


. Incense: laib—good. Nice, lovely smell. This is the smell I like. (5) 
. Putrid: laib i-bandyon—good it smells. Too good, sweet. (5) 

. Musty: laib i-nen—good it is. It smells like jelly. (4) 

. Tarry: reb yar i-nen—bad very it is. Awful smell, makes me fit. (1) 


(22) Warendy Kate, Nyegena woman. 


I. 
2. 


Acrid: mabo, margoda**—good, margoda tree. (4) 
Rank: mabo, guygara®**—good, berry bush. (4) 


3. Sweet: malo wa-la-bandyo** odola yara—not it smells, turpentine tree** 


NW > 


like. (2) 


. Spicy: yondo*’ im-bandyon—urine it smells. (2) 
. Incense: waladya im-bandyon—honey it smells. (4) 
. Putrid: boniy-boniy im-bandyon—boniy-boniy tree it smells. Too much 


strong. (3) 


. Musty: boga im-bandyon—bad it smells. (2) 
. Tarry: malo mabo, gila yara im-bandyon—not good, resin® like. It smells 


rubbish. (2) 


(23) Laidybarea Annie, Bonaba woman.*® 


I. 


S 


WW HAL w 


Acrid : mabo im-bandyon—good it smells. (4) 
Rank: dyorar-dyorar inanden yaio—piercing-piercing it takes me (it pierces 
my nose very much). (3) 


. Sweet: mabo dyono—good one. (4) 
. Spicy: mabo dyono—good one. (4) 


Incense: yan morandya!®™ mabo dyono—I smell nice something. (4) 
Putrid : mabo—good. (4) 


. Musty: dyoloba™ yara—mangrove like. (4) 


Tarry : mat gonarin*® yara—fruit gonar bush like. (4) 


"Cf. 2—1 and 22—4. 
*3 This tree grows at the banks of the creeks. 
Cf. 5—5, 14—5, 23—8. 


*5 Warendy makes herea mistake in attempting to change over from the Nyegena language to 
that of the Yaoro, saying wa-/a instead of wi-ia (vide p. 127). If she had stuck to her own tongue 
she would have said wa-ra-bandyo. The regative of the Nyegena is formed : first by the negative 
noun malo (in B. and NN. are or ara); second by adding the negative va (in Y. /a) to the pro- 
nominal prefix wa (ir Y.wi-); third by the verbal stem of the future tense bandyo (vide p. 127). 
Therefore malo wa-ra-bandyo=not it smells=it does not smell. 


[Footnotes 96 to 102 continued on next page.} 
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(24) Therease Dani, half-caste girl, well educated. 
. Acrid: Like onion. (4) 

Rank: Half lolly and half excrement. (3) 
. Sweet: Like methylated spirit. (?) 

. Spicy: I like it, like black lollies. (4) 

. Incense: Nice. (4) 

. Putrid: No good, like excrement. (2) 

. Musty: Like smoke of cigarette. (4) 

. Tarry: I do not like it. Like tar.1 (2) 


a2n nub WwW DN 


(25) Beno, young half-caste girl. 

1. Acrid: Rubbish. (2) 

2. Rank: Rubbish. (2) 

3 Sweet: No good. (2) 

4. Spicy: Rubbish. (2) 

5. Incense: Good. (4) 

6. Putrid: Rubbish. (2) 

7. Musty: Nice. (4) 

8. Tarry: Nice. (4) 


(26) Philippine Dolby, half-caste woman related to member of Nyol-Nyol tribe. 
. Acrid: veb—bad. Proper nasty. (1) 

. Rank: Like castor oil. (2) 

. Sweet: Hardly smells. (—) 

. Spicy: veb—bad. (2) 

. Incense: Good. (4) 

Putrid: Nice. Like lollies. (4) 

Musty: No good. (2) 

. Tarry: reb—bad. (2) 


SI DNPWDHD H 


[Continuation of footnotes 96 to 102.] 


*6 It has some similarity with pine wood. Cf. 18—6. 

7 Cf. 2—1 and 21—1. 

*8 Cf. 2—8 and 5—8. 

*® Laidybara is a blind old woman who came from the Bonaba tribe, near Fitzroy Crossing, 
to the Mission many years ago. Her sense of smell is well developed. It is impossible to describe 
the vivid gestures which she made with her nose and mouth to express her olfactory impressions. 

100 The informant speaks now a mixture of Y., Neg., NN. and B. She started correctly in 
her first statement (No. 1) with the intransitive form of Y. or Neg.: im-bandyon. But in No. 5 
she changes over to the transitive form of B.: ngan morandya (or morandya or moran). She 
should have said nganam or ngan bandyon if she had remained in Y. or Neg., as for these two 
dialects a special transitive form does not exist. 

101 Dyolb is a mangrove tree which the Dyao or Dyauo of the Sunday Islands in the King 
Sound used for building rafts. Vide J. R. B. Love, ‘“‘ The Double Raft of North-Western 
Australia,’”” Man, London, 1939, pp. 158 sqq. Cf. 8—2, 18—7, 19—6. 

102 Cf. 5—5, 14—5, 22—2. 

103 Cf. 10—7 and 12—8. 
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The percentage of participation of woman was 52-9 and that of men 47°I. 
The difference is small, but it does reflect the impression that men were more reluctant 
in giving their opinions of the scents than the women. The latter were inclined to 
reveal their experiences by multiplying their statements, while nearly all the men 
gave only one opinion. Fifty-eight per cent. of the opinions of the women were 
expressed in form of general and evaluating statements, and 44-6% in form of 
comparisons. For men the quota was 41-9% and 55°4% respectively. That 
means the women preferred general statements to comparisons by 13°5% and 
were 16-2% more inclined to the former than the men, who, in contrast to the 
women, were by 10-8% more eager to compare than make simple statements. 


Caution should be observed concerning results drawn from this small number (26) 
of informants, but they do suggest that the intellectual activity of the male 
Aborigines was greater than that of the females, because a simple statement, for 
instance, 1m-bolm gone (B.)—it smelled good, is only an affirmation of the sense- 
faculty, whereas a comparison, for instance galdy dyen ger (D.D.)—it has the smell 
of the sea, requires several logical processes : an act of imagination, a sense-memory, 
and an act of the intellect by which the judgment is pronounced. 


There was a great variety of likes and dislikes of odours among the two sexes, 
which the two lists of ‘“‘ Order of Evaluation ” and of ‘‘ Discrepancy ” try to express. 


(1) General Order of Evaluation 


Men. Women. 

1. Incense -» 4°OQI 1. Incense .. 4:°067 
2. Spicy .. .. +3°838 2. Rank -- 3°933 
3. Musty -- 9°987 3. Putrid 2s 
4. Tarry . ee 4. Sweet -- 3°538 
5. Putrid >» 3°9ag 5. Musty -- 3°533 
6. Sweet -. 3°50 6. Spicy ing 

7. Rank .. -» 3°454 7. Acrid na 
8. Acrid .. -»  3°092 8. Tarry -- 2°866 


(2) Discrepancy of Evaluation of the same Scent between Men and Wome::. 


1. Incense -- ©0°024 5. Musty -- O*194 
2. Sweet -- 0:°038 6. Rank .- oa 
3. Acrid .. .» 00413 7. Spicy .. 0418 
4. Putrid +» . 070553 8. Tarry --  0°689 


1 More appreciated by women than by men. 
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(3) Diagrams expressing the Discrepancy between Men and Women 


‘JOpIO S,UIUIOM 9Y} ySUTeSe J] Ul pUe ‘UOPENTeAg Jo BdUaIaJ—aId Jo JapsO S,UaU BY} JsUTeSe UMOYS ae SaloUedaIOSIP 
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(4) Deductions 


Both lists of Order of Evaluation and of Discrepancy show that Incense not 
only gained the highest appreciation of all scents by both men and women, but the 
greatest harmony of judgment of both sexes (difference -024) was shown with 
regard to it. This uniformity may have been the result of repeated and similar 
experiences which they underwent during the solemn Liturgy in the Mission church, 
wherein frankincense is used. 


Txrry was the most emphatically refused odour, being ranked by the women to 
the end of their list with 2-866 pts. But the men who came in contact with tar 
tarring the Mission luggers and who often breathed this smell on their sailing trips 
from and to Broome have adapted and even appreciated this odour, giving it a value 
of 3-555 pts. The strong aversion of the women against this odour may have been 
caused by bringing it in an unpleasant idiosyncratic connection with sea-sickness 
which they suffered in the tarry atmosphere of these boats. Tarry exhibits the 
biggest discrepancy (0-689) of all tests. 


Acrid has been refused by all male and female informants with nearly the same 
determination, perhaps because fermentation is unknown to the Aborigines, who 
look at it as a sign of decomposition. 


Why Rank is rejected by men but highly placed by women (men 3-454, women | 


3°733) and why Spicy is treated in the reverse way (men 3-818, women 3-4) is a 
puzzle. Anyhow, we can call Spicy the smell of men, Rank the smell of women. 


Our deeply contrasted ideas of Sweet and Putrid do not exist for natives ; 
they give these odours the same, but mediocre, appreciation from both sides on 
nearly the same score from 3-5 to 3-538 pts. 


OBJECTS OF COMPARISON 


The following objects have been compared by men and women : 


flowers .. .. 16 times by men, 5 times by women 
fruits * er! eer cme cr 
trees ‘6 Sa ee i oe ag 
animals .. 
honey 
grass 
resin 

wind 
urine 
feces 
leaves 

sea 
mildew 
fire (smoke) 
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Imported Articles 


flour Pe -. I time by men, — time by women 
incense . 

tar 

wine “4 
sweetmeats 
spice 
medicine 
jelly 
cigarette 
tea 


bl ttt baw 


mw mtote mee | | | 


That means: II men compared with 52 objects, 15 women with 57 objects. 

Women never compared the scents with animals (men 4 times), nor with wind 
(men 3 times), but very often with trees (24 times, men 5 times) ; they visit trees for 
collecting food, but this is 10t a man’s job. 

Men used for comparisor imported objects, such as flour, medicine, etc. 4 times, 
but women 12 times ; the latters’ feelings seem to be more open to strange fragrances 
than those of the more conservative menfolk. 


Conclusion 


The rather small number of natives tested forbids generalization from the 
present experiments that the male Aborigines are reluctant, more intelligent, and 
more conservative than their women. It is more certain, however, that the 
Aborigines exhibit the same variety of individual likes and dislikes towards the 
scents as cultured Europeans, thus confirming our proverb about the gustatory sense: 
De gustibus non est disputandum. 


NOUNS AND VERBS FOR SMELLING 


In our linguistic studies of nouns and verbs for smelling we obtained a slightly 
better result than C. S. Myers, who said : “‘ Never once did an islander give a generic 
name with one doubtful exception : the odours were always likened to some special 
familiar odours.’ 

Nouns for “ the smell’’ are ger (B., N.N., Nim., D.D.), galgoro (Y., Neg., G.), 
gondad (Nim.), gaye (Nim.—stench of boils), mydr (B.), boa (Dyaro), mando (Walma- 
dyeri Mangala). mydris used for smell and for taste, for instance, gone mydr i-nen— 
good smell it is, or, it has a good taste. This double meaning cannot surprise, as 
M. J. Zigler mentioned that out of a possible 60,000 odour substances, only 50 or 
thereabouts produce olfactory sensations alone.15 

As far as the verbs for “‘ to smell ’’ are concerned, Dr. H. Nekes observed that 
the prefix language of the Garadyare and the suffix languages of their two neighbours, 


104 Toc. cit., p. 182. 
105 Psychology, Taste and Smell, New York, 1935, pp. 140-153. Vide also C. S. Myers, “ The 
Taste Names of Primitive Peoples,” Brit. Journ. Psychology, 1904, pp. 117 sqq. Cf. H. Zwaarde- 
maker, Riechend Schmecken, “‘ Tasting by Smelling,”’ Arch. Anat. Physiol., 1903, pp. 120 sqq. 
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the Yaoro and the Nyegena, use the same verbal root for transitive and intransitive 
forms, with corresponding idiomatic flections. But the tribes of the Dampier 
Peninsula proper, the Bad, Nyol-Nyol, Dyaber-Dyaber and Nimanboro, have twe 
verbs for the transitive and intransitive usage of ‘‘ to smell.” 
(1) bani-mana, v.t.; bandi-nya, v.i'% (G.). 
(2) ma-bandyon, v.t. and i. (Y., Neg.). 
(3) ma-moreran, v.t.; ma-bondyen, v.i. (N.N., Nim.). 
(4) ma-moreren, v.t.; ma-bandyen, v.i. (D.D.). 
(5) ma-moran, v.t.; ma-wolman, or m-olman, v.t. and i. (B.). 
Bad abbreviates ma-mororan of Nyol-Nyol to the shorter form ma-mor-an. 
In the ending am is hidden avan or eran. The ¢ of this syllable appears in the past 
tense. This is one example why the grammar of the Bad can hardly be compre- 
hended perfectly without a previous knowledge of N.N. or D.D. 
The intransitive ma-(w)olman (B.) originates from the transitive m-oleman— 
to gather, to mix (an-balman, N.N., D.D.). 
The Walmadyeri or Wolmeri have for “‘ to smell,” wandinban, the Dyaero or 
Djaru, yadban, but I am not yet sure whether these verbs are transitive or intransitive. 
CONJUGATIONS OF “ TO SMELL ” 
I. Garadyari® 


Infinitive Present 


Transitive. Intransitive. 
bani ma-na bandi nya 
Positive. Negative. Positive. Negative. 
Present Tense 
bant molal bani bandit molal bandi 
Sing. I .- ma-nya ma-raia-na nya-nya nya-raia-na 
2 Ss re-n raia-n re-n rata-n 
3 re rata ve rata 
Dual 1 incl. .. re-li rata-le re-li rata-le 
I excl. re-lya raia-lya re-lya rata-lya 
2 ee re-mbola rata-mbola re-mbola raia-mbola 
3 re-bola rata-bola re-bola raia-bola 
Plur. 1 incl. .. re-nya rata-nya . enya rata-nya 
I excl. ra-tana r-iana ra-tana r-iana 
2 - re-ola rata~yoro re-ola raia-yoro 
3 Zi ra-ia r-tya ra-ta r-ia 


106 Printing facilities do not permit the use of some of the diacritical marks desired ; thus 
d’, n’ and Il’ are represented by dy, my and ly respectively. Vide H. Nekes, ‘“‘ The Pronoun in 
the Nyol-Nyol and Related Dialects,’ Studies in Australian Linguistics, Ed. A. P. Elkin, p. 139, 
fn. 2. Wherever in this article mg appears in 8 point type it represents the sound of ng in singer, 
the approved symbol not being available in 8 point. 

107 These notes throw some light upon A. Capel’s remarks about the Garadyari verbs in his 
‘ Languages of North and North-West Australia,” Oceania, 1940, Vol. X, pp. 421-423. The / of 
the future time is not as essential for this tense as the prefix and infix go. We meet the / in 
the negative of the near past tense. The forms of the imperative are taken from the negative 
past and negative future tense. 
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126 SENSE OF SMELL 
Transitive. Intransitive. 
Positive. Negative. Positive. Negative. 
Near Past Tense 
bani molal bani bandyi molal band 
Sing. 1 ma-n-ma ma-ly-a nya-na a-na 
2 n-ba-n la-n -n a-n 
3 - n-ba la ny a 
Dual 1 incl. .. n-bale la-le nya-le a-le Si 
I excl. n-ba-lya la-lya nyallya a-lya _ 
2 - n-nyo-mela la-mbola nya-mbola a-mbola 
3 ie n-bo-la la-bola -bola -bola D 
Plur. 1 incl. . n-ba-nya la-nya -nya -nya Ph 
I excl. n-ba-tana la-iana -na -yiana . 
2 pi n-yoro la-yoro ~yoro a-yoro 
3 i n-ba-ta la-ia ny-ia a-yia 
General Past Tense 
Positive. , 
bani-ma-nya bandi-nya Su 
no-n no-n 
no no 
no-le no-le 
no lya no-lya D 
no-mbola no-mbola P 
no-bola no-bola 
no-nya no-nya 
na-tana na-tana 
no-yoro no-yoro 
na-ta na-ta 
Future Tense Si 
Positive. Negative. Positive. Negative. 
bani molal bani bandi- molal bandi L 
Sing. I ma-n-ya ma-ly-a-go go-na a-na-go E 
2 l-go-n la-n-go go-n a-n-go 
3 “mn l-go la-go go a-go 
Dual r incl. .. l-go-le la-le-go go-le a-le-go 
I excl. L-go-lya* la-lya-go go-lya a-lya-go 
2 l-go-mbola la-mbola-go go-mbola a-mbola-go 
“i l-go-bola la-bola-go _—go-bola a-bola-go 
Plur. 1 incl. .. l-go-nya la-nya-go go-nya -nya-go 
I excl. l-ga-iana la-iana-go  _ ga-tana ~yiana-go 
2 l-go-yoro la~yoro-go —_ go~yoro a-yoro-go 
3 . l-ga-ta la-ia-go ga-ia ~yia-go 
or bani 
ma-l-go-na 
Imperative 
Sing. .. .. bani-ma-la ! molal bani ma-la-n-go ! 
Plur. .. .. bani-ma-la-ia ! molal bani ma-la-yoro-go ! 








Sing. I 


Dual 1 
Plur. 1 


Sing. I 


Dual 1 


Plur. 1 


Sing. I 


Dual 1 
Plur. 1 


Sing. 1 


Dual 1 








Transitive. 
ma-bandyon 
Positive. 


. yanam-bandyon 
. minam- 
. tnam- 
-. yanam- 
-. yagara- 
-. gora- 
. enera- 


. yanam 


bandyonda 


.. minam- 
.. tnam- 
-. yanam- 
-. yagara- 
. gora 
- enera- 


. yanayga-bandyo 
- wala- 
. wanayga 
.. yanayga 
-. yagara- 
. wara- 
. waygara- 


Transitive. 
ma-bandyon 


. yan-bandyon 
_min- - 
. in- 


. yan- 


SENSE OF SMELL 


II. Yaoro 


Infinitive Present 


Intransitive. 
ma-bandyon 
Negative. Positive. Negative. 
Present Tense 
malo malo 
yala-ban..yo yam-bandyon yala-bandyo i 
mila- mim- mila 
wila- im- wila 
yala- yam- (as the Neg. in 
yalara- yagar- Trans.) 
golara- gor- 
welera- eyer- 
Past Tense | 
malo malo 
yala- yam- yala- 
bandyonda bandyonda bandyonda 
mila- mim- mila- 
wila- im 
yala- (as above) (as the Neg. in 
yalara- Trans.) 
golara- 
welera- 
Future Tense 
malo malo 
yala-bandyo yayga-bandyo yala-bandyo 
mila- ya- mila 
(asin Pres. T.) wayga- (as in Pres. T.) 
yayga 
yagar- 
war- 
waygar- 







III. Nyegena 
Infinitive Present. 


Intransitive. 

ma-bandyon 
Present Tense 

malo malo 

yara-bandyo yam-bandyon yara-bandyon 
nytra- nyim- nyira- 
wara im- (as the Negat. of 
yatara- yam Trans.) 



































SENSE OF SMELL 
Transitive. Intransitive. 
Positive. Negative. Positive. Negative. 
Present Tense—Continued 
Plur. 1 -. yanara- yatara- 
2 .. gora- goara- 
3 .. €ra- waiara- 
I incl. .. yanar- Dux 
I excl. yar- Plu 
2 gor- 
3 er- 
Past Tense 
malo malo 
Sing. I .. yan-bandyony yara-bandyona yam-bandyony yara bandyon 
or nyira or nyiva 
2 .. min-bandyona (asTrans.Neg. myim-bandyona (as Intr. Neg. Sin 
or Pres. T.) or Pres. T.) 
3 .. in-bondyona bandyondya 
Dual 1 -- yan- (as Intr. Du 
Plur. 1 -. Yanara- Pres. T.) Ph 
2 .. gora- 
3 + €ra- 
Future Tense 
Sing. I .. yana-bandyo yaya-bandyo 
2 .. wala- nytya- 
3 -. wana- waya- Si 
Dual 1 -. yana yaya- 
Plur. 1 .. Yyanara- yanar- 
2 .. wara- war- D 
3 .. wayara wayar- PI 
IV. Nyol-Nyol (and Dyaber-Dyaber) 
Infinitive Present 
Transitive. Intransitive. 
ma-moreran ma-bondyen (ma-bandyen, D.D.) 
Positive. Negative. Positive. Negative. 
Present Tense 
Sing. I -+ yan-moreran are yale morar ya-bondyen are yale-bondy 
(bandyen, D.D.) (bandyen, 
D.D.) 
2 -+ min- ~~ sa mi- mile- S 
3 . in- ,», te a i- ile- 
Dual 1 . yan- ~~ ae ya- ale- (yale-, 
D.D.) 
Plur. 1 .+ yare- gc i yar- aler- (yaler-, 
D.D.) I 
2 .+ gore- so a as gor- goler- } 
3 .. ere- », le m er- eler- 
, and 1-bondyeo 
(older form) 











Sing. I 


Dual 1 
Plur. 1 


Sing. I 


Dual 1 
Plur. 1 


Sing. I 


Dual 1 
Plur. 1 


Sing. 1 


Dual 1 
Piur. 1 


Positive. 


Transitive. 


Negative. 
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Intransitive. 


Positive. Negative. 


Near Past Tense. 


. in 


- & 


Present Tense 


” 


. nay-moran,or ara yale morar ya-wolman 
morandya, 
morandy 
. min » mile mi- 
» ole S 1- 
. an- ,, ale a- 
. ar- — ae ar- 
. gor », goler gor 
,», oler er- 





.+ yane-morar are yale moreran nam-bondy are yale bondyen 
(bandy, D.D.) 

. mine- » mile , mm- 

. ine- etc. 1m- 

. yane- yam- 

.+ yayar- yayer- 

- goyor- goyor- 

- ener- eyer- 

Future Tense 
1. Nyol-Nyol 

. yange-morar are yale morar yayga-bondy are yale bondy 
-+ wane- (asin Pres. T.) mi- (as in Pres. T.) 
. yonge- oygo- 

. yange- anga- 

.+ yaygor- aygar- 

.+ ware- war- 

- youogor- oygor- 

2. Dyaber-Dyaber 

-. gange-morar ga-bandy 

.. wane- mi- 

-» gomge go- 

.. yange- yayga- 

. yaygor yaygar- 

.- ware- war- 

- yoygor- yoy gor- 

V. Bad 
Infinitive Present 
ma-moran ma-wolman, or ma-olman 


ara yan-olm 


mil- 
ol- 
al- 
aler- 
goler- 
oler- 





i 
{ 
{ 
| 
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Sing. I 
2 


3 
Dual 1 
Plur. 1 


SENSE OF SMELL 


Transitive. 
Positive. Positive. 
Near Past Tense 

+ yane-morar yam-bolm 

. mine- nim- 

. ine- im- 

. ane- am- 

-+ @yor- ayar- 

. goyor- goyor- 

. enor- ener- 


General Past Tense 


yam-bolmé 
bolmgal 
bolmana 

nim- 

im- 


Intransitive. 
Negative. 


ara yal olman 

» mil ,, 

” ol ” 
etc. 


etc., as Near Past Tense. 


Future Tense 


- yange-morar yang-olm 
.. ane- na- (yolm) 
++ Onge- ong- 

-- ange- ang- 

. angor- angar-bolm 
.. are- ar- 

. ongar- ongar- 


ara yan olm 


(as Present Tense, 


negative) 


ERNEST WORMS. 














THE STUDY OF PRIMITIVE ECONOMICS? 
By K. F. WALKER 


NE of the least satisfactory features of modern anthropology is its relative 

neglect of primitive economics. The publication in the last four years of 
three outstanding works in this field is, therefore, particularly significant. The 
three works are somewhat different in aim: Dr. Firth’s? is a field monograph ; 
Dr. Goodfellow* attempts to prove that modern economic theory is applicable to 
all societies, illustrating his argument by a study of Bantu economics; Professor 
Herskovits makes a comprehensive survey of the field of comparative economics. 
Together, the three works are an important contribution to the study of primitive 
economics and lay the foundations for a co-operation of economics and anthropology 
which should prove mutually beneficial. This article is a brief discussion of some of 
the points arising from Professor Herskovits’s book which appear to be particularly 
significant for the study of primitive economics. 

The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples is not the first systematic survey of 
primitive economics, but it is the first good one ; it is necessarily taken up a good deal 
with clearing away the misconceptions with which previous studies of primitive 
economic life are littered. These misconceptions occur in the writings of both 
economists and anthropologists, and their removal is a necessary prelude to the 
effective collaboration of the two disciplines. At present, mutual ignorance breeds 
distrust between economists and anthropologists, and a good deal of Professor 
Herskovits’s time is spent in initiating the experts of the one discipline into the 
elementary principles of the other. It is, perhaps, inevitable that he should be 
more successful in teaching economists the fundamentals of anthropology than 
in tutoring anthropologists in economics. This latter task has been performed 
more successfully by Goodfellow, although his book probably assumes too much 
knowledge of economics to be readily assimilated by anthropologists innocent 
of economic training. The economist who reads Professor Herskovits’s book, 
although he may free himself from basic anthropological misconceptions, will not 
find the economist’s point of view impeccably presented. Professor Herskovits 
has already run foul of Professor Knight,‘ and, while not all economists would agree 
with Knight’s criticisms, few would be wholly satisfied with Professor Herskovits’s 
treatment of economic issues. 


1A review of M. J. Herskovits, The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples, Knopf, New York 
and London, 1939. References in brackets are to his work. 


2 R. Firth, Primitive Polynesian Economy, Kegan Paul, London, 1939. 

*D. M. Goodfellow, Principles of Economic Sociology, Routledge, London, 1939. 

“F. H. Knight, ‘‘ Anthropology and Economics,” Journal of Political Economy, 1941. 
c 
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Two issues, the treatment of which is particularly unsatisfactory, are the 
definition of economic science and the determination of value. Although Professor 
Herskovits avoids an explicit definition, the basic conception of economic activity 
which runs through the book is “the production of the material means of satis- 
faction.” This notion is fundamental to the concept of an economic surplus beyond 
subsistence needs, and to Herskovits’s whole treatment of the problem of production. 
Nowhere does he conceive of economic activity as the allocation of scarce resources 
among alternative uses, and this deficiency will make his work less acceptable to 
modern economists. 

Two points might be made in extenuation of Professor Herskovits’s failure fully 
to grasp the nature of economic behaviour. One is that economists themselves 
are not agreed on the scope of economics. There is, indeed, some reason to believe 
that economics has no technique to deal with all economic activity, and restricts 
itself to economic activity in certain social contexts.5 If economists have not 
developed a technique to deal with the whole field of economic activity, an anthrop- 
ologist may, perhaps, be excused for neglecting part of it. 


The other extenuating factor is that Professor Herskovits has written a broad 
survey of primitive economics, and in the absence of an ubiquitous market system, 
it is difficult to discuss the implications of scarcity without reference to a particular 
society. Resources can only be scarce in relation to the uses to which they may be 
put, and these vary from culture toculture. In the absence of a detailed examination 
of the basic values of individual cultures, one can only study values common to all 
cultures, which seem to consist of survival, procreation, power, social status and 
ritual. The fact that Professor Herskovits treats the less material values in detail 
indicates that he realizes that economic activity is concerned with more than the 
material means of satisfaction. Nevertheless, he sometimes speaks of “ economic 
ends,”” and implies that economics deals with a certain kind of behaviour rather 
than an aspect of all behaviour. 


Nowhere does this appear more clearly than in his discussion of value, in which 
he charges economists with having neglected the réle of social forms, especially 
tradition, in the determination of value. ‘‘ Values,’”’ writes Professor Herskovits, 
“* are not arrived at purely on the basis of economic considerations ”’ (p. 207). Such 
a statement shows complete failure to understand the position of the modern 
economist, for whom the only economic considerations are relative values. Values 
are arrived at in the market by the interaction of the scales of preferences of sellers 
and buyers, which are taken for granted by the economist. “‘ Why, in a given 
society, do the values attached to goods or services take the forms in which they are 
actually found ?”’ asks Professor Herskovits (p. 207). Such a question is a proper 
one for the sociologist, but the modern economist takes narrower terms of 
reference. Given the valuations placed on various goods and services by the 
individual members of the community, the economist explains how certain 


5 Cf. B. Wootton, Lament for Economics, Allen and Unwin, London, 1938. 
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exchange values are established. Professor Herskovits’s criticism of economists 
amounts to saying that someone ought to tackle the problem of why 
goods possess certain values in a particular society, and that economists are not 
doing the job. This is a perfectly valid and important point, yet because it is 
couched in phraseology which betrays a misconception of economic science, it will 
probably irritate economists rather than make them alive to the need for co-operation 
with sociologists. Goodfellow makes the same point throughout his book, but 
because his approach is different, and because he avoids errors in economic theory, 
his plea has more chance of meeting with success. 

In a sense the whole of Professor Herskovits’s book is an attempt to clear the 
ground of misconceptions of primitive economic life, but he devotes a chapter to 
the more important misconceptions which have retarded the study of comparative 
economics. The most serious, in his opinion, is the evolutionary theory of culture, 
to which economists are particularly partial. One reason why the economist is 
likely to be impressed by this theory is the obvious contrast between the technical 
achievements of primitive peoples and those of modern capitalism. The greater 
complexity of our culture is not denied ; indeed, Professor Herskovits is able to 
quote extensive data to show the relation between economic complexity and the 
appearance of a leisure class. It is, however, a far cry from the technical superiority 
of our culture to a hypothetical history of man’s social life as the orderly succession 
of a number of economic “‘ stages,”’ our own society being the pinnacle of development 
and modern pritnitives being at about the same “ stage” as our own children. It 
is true that we know a good deal about the relative chronology of various types «i 
subsistence economies in prehistoric Europe. Exception can be taken to the 
evolutionary theory only when it is interpreted to mean that all cultures pass through 
the same regular series of ‘‘ stages,” which are rigidly distinguished, and made the 
basis of a value-judgment as to the extent to which various cultures are primitive.. 
Perhaps Professor Herskovits overemphasizes the iniquity of regarding the simpler 
economic systems as chronologically prior to the more complex economic systems 
from which modern capitalism has developed, as when he objects to the prefacing of 
a book on economic history by an account of modern primitive economic systems, 
and to the use of the term “ pre-literate” instead of “‘ non-literate ”’ to describe 
modern primitive peoples. Professor Knight has had some fun at Professor 
Herskovits’s expense, pointing out that man could certainly speak before he could 
write, and lived in a simple economic state before he developed a more complex 
economic system. Nevertheless, there is a valid point in what Professor Herskovits 
is saying, and while it may not be agreed that the evolutionary theory of culture 
is the ““ most important single factor standing in the way of the economist’s utilizing 
data from primitive society as a means of broadening his concepts and checking 
his generalizations ” (p. 36), it cannot be denied that it is a serious defect in the 
economist’s approach to comparative economics. 

One of the most serious errors made by the anthropologists in the study of 
comparative economics has already been mentioned, viz. their notion that economics 
co 
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is concerned only with the production of the material means of satisfaction. The 
result is that some anthropologists consider that they have completed the study of a 
people’s economics when they have given a complete description of their technology. 
As Professor Herskovits points out, any of the important economic data are described 
under the heading of “social organization.” 

It would be unfair to charge all anthropologists with having such a limited 
conception of economics. In recent years, stimulated by Malinowski’s “‘ functional ” 
approach to the study of society, there has been a reaction from such narrowness 
of vision, and intensive studies have been made of the influence of social forces upon 
economic behaviour. Like most reactions, this one has been carried to an extreme. 
As Professor Herskovits puts it, “ if for the earlier students economics was technology, 
for these later ones it is garden magic and gift exchange ” (p. 38), and his survey 
of the data on consumption in primitive societies shows the incompleteness of the 
above studies. “ We have been told that food is socially important ; that people 
are interested in what they eat; that this interest takes the form of institutions, 
which, like other social institutions, tend to influence the rest of the culture and the 
behaviour of the people who live under this body of tradition ; that the consumption 
of food is associated with ritual practices ; that peoples who habitually eat together 
are bound by certain psychological ties. Yet none of these facts is calculated to 
tell much of how the food that is produced is distributed and nothing of how it is 
consumed ” (p. 244). 

There are a number of other misconceptions, some current in economic theory 
and some held by anthropologists, which are contested by Professor Herskovits. 
Some of these, such as Marshall’s picture of the savage as lacking in foresight and 
application,* Professor Herskovits attributes simply to ignorance. Professor Knight, 
however, defends economists from the complaint that “‘ in no conventional treatise 
on economic theory is primitive man depicted in a manner even remotely either in 
harmony with the facts of primitive life as known to anthropologists, or in line with 
anthropological theory concerning the nature of the interaction between man, his 
environment, and his traditions” (p. 33). Professor Knight is not concerned with 
the factual inaccuracy of economists’ hypothetical accounts of primitive economic 
life so long as they are used purely as an expository device and adequately illustrate 
the principles of economy. In short, Professor Knight holds that economists have 
done right in failing to ‘‘ take their hypotheses . . . into the laboratory afforded by 
exotic societies,” and in preferring to “strive for mere refinement of concept ” 
(p. 467). The basis of Professor Knight’s contention would appear to be his refusal 
to consider that economics can be a positive science ; in which he diverges not only 
from Professor Herskovits, but from many other economists. Professor Knight's 


* “* Whatever be their climate and whatever their ancestry, we find savages living under the 
dominion of custom and impulse; scarcely ever striking out new lines for themselves; never 
forecasting the distant future, and seldom making provision even for the near future ; fitful in 
spite of their servitude to custom, governed by the fancy of the moment ; ready at times for the 
most arduous exertions, but incapable of keeping themselves long to steady work.”’ A. S- 
Marshall, Principles of Economics, 8th ed., Macmillan, London, 1936, pp. 723-4. 
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view rests on an analysis of the nature of human behaviour, which is equally applicable 
to all social sciences, including anthropology. Whether or not his analysis is valid, 
it is undeniably true that the past achievements of economics support rather than 
refute Professor Knight’s contention, and it is incumbent upon those economists 
who believe that economics is a positive science to make it one. At present, the 
method of economics, being largely deductive, is not the method of a positive science. 


It would appear, therefore, that rather than ignorance being the reason why 
economists and anthropologists do not co-operate as well as is desirable, the cause is 
deeper, being a fundamentally different approach to the study of society. This 
approach has engendered a basically different conception of society, which will prove 
a stumbling-block to those economists who seek to make economics a positive science. 
No one can study society without some initial assumptions, implicit or explicit, 
concerning the nature of society. Anthropologists are focussed on the community 
rather than the individual ; they view society as a system of mutually dependent 
elements, and emphasize the influence of social forces on behaviour. The economist, 
on the other hand, derives the forms of economic behaviour from assumptions 
concerning man’s original nature. He begins by considering how an isolated 
individual would dispose his resources, and then assumes that the individual members 
of a social group behave in the same way. ‘“ The ‘ economic man’ is not a ‘ social 
animal,’ and economic individualism excludes society in the proper human sense. 
Economic relations are impersonal. The social organization dealt with in economic 
theory is best pictured as a number of Crusoes interacting through markets 
exclusively . . . It is the market, the exchange opportunity, which is functionally 
real, not the other human beings ; they are not even means to action. The relation 
is neither one of co-operation nor one of mutual exploitation, but is completely non- 
moral, non-human.’’? The failure of economic theory to present man as a social 
animal is of no concern to Professor Knight, but it is the basis of anthropologists’ 
(and some economists’) discontent with economic theory. 


Economic theory, however hard it strives, cannot avoid assuming an institutional 
structure if it is to make itself concretely meaningful, and in doing so, it must be 
prepared to build on a psychology which is based on observation rather than specula- 
tion and introspection. Economics is at present slowly and painfully adjusting 
itself to a changed institutional set-up, in which the free market is being swamped by 
monopoly and State control. It will never fully adjust itself until it changes its 
view of human nature, and takes as its foundation a social, not an individual, 
psychology. When this is done, “the original system of economic laws will be 
revealed as nothing less than a system of sociology sus generis.’’® 

A similar position is taken up by Goodfellow, whose presentation of Bantu 
economic life shows clearly that the significant economic unit is always a social group, 
although the economic decisions may be made by an individual member, acting in 


7F. H. Knight, The Ethics of Competition, Allen and Unwin, London, 1935, p. 282. 
8A. Léwe, Economics and Sociology, p. 40. 
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his capacity as executive of the group. ‘‘ The really important point is that the. . . 
decisions arrived at are effected by the nature of the active subject. It is for this 
reason that it is most important to carry out every possible investigation into the 
nature of the groups whose executives make economic decisions. It becomes all the 
more important if, as we believe, virtually all decisions in the economic world are 
made by group executives.’’® 

The importance of groups in our own economic life is increasing daily. Economic 
individualism is passing. The company, the trade union, the cartel, the State—these 
are the agents of economic decisions to-day. Almost the only group whose economic 
significance has declined is the family, and its economic functions have been taken 
over by other groups, such as the State. The decisions of a group are the resultant 
of the social interaction of its members, including their power relationships ; they 
are not to be explained by the psychology of the isolated individual. 

It is probable that much of the irritation and misunderstanding of each other’s 
views which goes on between economists and anthropologists springs from these 
fundamentally different conceptions of society. The difference of approach is 
accentuated by the difference of subject matter. Although Professor Herskovits 
points out that “ the distinctions to be drawn between primitive and literate economies 
are . . . those of degree rather than of kind” (p. 448) and that ‘‘ except for the 
business cycle itself, practically every economic mechanism and institution known 
to us is found somewhere in the primitive world ”’ (loc. cit.), the differences are 
sufficiently great to make the economist feel that the economics of primitive peoples 
does not contain enough “interesting complications ’’ to make modern economic 
theory applicable to it. Confronted by the economic behaviour of primitive peoples, 
the economist is likely merely to shrug his shoulders and say, ‘‘ How curious!” 
If he is to grasp the relevance for economics of primitive economic life, it must be 
| presented to him in his own frame of reference. In the past, anthropologists’ 
material and theories on comparative economics have not been sufficiently integrated 
with the conceptual framework of economics to enable the economist to use them. 
What is required is a sociological study of modern capitalism which will set the 
economic system, as the economist knows it, inextricably in its institutional matrix. 
In this way the full relevance of anthropological data will be apparent to economists. 


Before anthropologists can make economists recognize the significance of data 
on primitive economies, the logical status of economic concepts will have to be more 
thoroughly appreciated by both economists and anthropologists. At present, they 
each tend to identify interest, rent, wages, capital, profit, and other economic concepts 
too closely with the institutions of the capitalist economy from which they are 
derived. Economists have gradually become aware of the formal nature of theoretical 
concepts, and recognize that their concepts are abstractions from the actual economic 
behaviour of men and women. Goodfellow goes to some trouble to establish the 
abstract character of economic concepts, and is surprisingly successful in demon- 


* Goodfellow, op. cit., p. 265. 
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strating their applicability to Bantu economic life, which bears little superficial 
resemblance to the forms of economic behaviour familiar to the economist immersed 
(should we say ‘‘ enmeshed ”’ ?) in the intricacies of the market economy. 

It is interesting to see how Professor Herskovits is driven time and time again 
to discard the strict interpretation of an economic concept in terms of the institution 
of capitalism from which it is derived, and how often he runs up against the same 
problem of definition as the modern economist encounters in his attempts at a more 
adequate definition of his concepts. A particularly clear example of this occurs in 
his chapter on capital accumulation. Professor Herskovits points out that land, 
labour, and capital are present in all societies, and must, therefore, yield some 
economic return. The difficulty is to identify them. “‘ Should it be said that the 
grain a man harvests from the field he has worked represents his return from his 
land and is therefore to be regarded as rent ?’”’ Or is it wages? This is precisely 
the problem which confronts the economist in the study of our own economic life. 
Professor Herskovits decides that rent, wages, and interest rarely occur in primitive 
society in exactly the form they take in our own economy ; “ data from primitive 
culture must be distorted to make them fit into the matrix of concepts developed 
from the study of our complex society” (p. 264), and argues that these concepts 
should be more widely defined. Professor Herskovits himself suggests such modifica- 
tions in a number of cases, one of which, money, is considered in some detail later 
in this paper. 

The case for the modification of economic concepts is strengthened by the fact 
previously referred to, that primitive economies differ from our own in degree rather 
than in kind. This, indeed, is one of the most important conclusions arising from 
Professor Herskovits’s comprehensive survey of the economic life of primitive 
peoples, which should do much to correct the impression current among economists 
that primitive peoples have “‘ no economics.’’ Professor Herskovits points out that 
although primitive economic systems are simpler than ours, it is also true that their 
legal and political systems are much less complex. While it may be true that 
significant distinctions are to be drawn between more and less complex legal and 
political systems, it would be foolish to allow such distinctions to restrict the scope 
of scientific study. The truth is that primitive societies are less differentiated than 
our own, and the integration of social, political, religious, and economic organization 
is more complete, making it more difficult to distinguish these various aspects of 
social life. It would be a pity, however, if this were to prevent an attempt being 
made to develop the study of primitive law, politics, or economics. 

The importance of other conclusions emerging from Professor Herskovits’s 
survey of primitive economies will, no doubt, be differently assessed by economists 
on the one hand, and by anthropologists on the other. Some of them, which will be 
familiar to anthropologists, are nevertheless novel to economists and from their 
point of view extremely significant. A case in point is the concept of property. 
The data cited by Professor Herskovits conclusively show that so wide a range of 
property institutions occurs in primitive societies that the familiar dichotomy of 
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private property and collective ownership is a gross over-simplification of the facts. 
In practice, individual and collective ownership are intertwined ; the individual has 
certain rights over the object and the group has other rights. In many societies, 
for example, individuals may have sole right to the use of land during their lifetime, 
but have no power to alienate the land, which belongs to the clan or other kinship 
group. The group maintains the final right to the land, so to speak, and leases it 
to individual members during their lifetime. 

The interplay of individual and collective ownership among the Bantu is analysed 
in detail by Goodfellow, who points out that consumption of goods, such as grain and 
other food, must eventually become the property of an individual, since ‘‘ the time 
must come at which the grain is in the bowl of a particular man or woman. Yet 
it is equally important to realize that it can be there only through the concurrence of 
other members of the group . . . It means very little to say that they (the Bantu) 
have individual ownership in their consumption goods ; the point is that even this 
ownership is socially controlled.” 

Professor Herskovits cites extensive data to prove that property rights are 
nearly always derived from utilization of the article, and from labour expended 
upon it. A particularly clear instance of the operation of this principle is the holding 
of trees as property distinct from the land they grow on, which occurs only where 
the trees require the expenditure of considerable labour. Generally speaking, the 
yield of land is owned rather than land itself. 

These facts suggest a possible explanation of the origin of property rights, which, 
apart from the controversy on whether savages live in a state of communism, has 
been the principal interest of economic students of primitive property. The question 
has been confused by the introduction of psychological explanations in terms of an 
instinct of property, or an extension of the concept of self. These ‘‘ explanations ” 
are disposed of briefly, but effectively, by Herskovits, who points out that the 
assumption of an instinct of property, while it may account for the fact that each 
individual tends to acquire and keep things for himself, does not explain why people 
leave another person’s property alone. This, after all, is what is meant by property 
rights ; it is their very nature to be exclusive. It would appear that it becomes 
necessary to delegate the ownership of resources, and decisions as to their disposal, 
to individuals when work has to be done on the natural resources of the group in 
order to make them consumable goods. To the extent that work is not required, 
we might expect no individual ownership, and this is the general trend of the evidence 
cited by Professor Herskovits. This notion also provides a clue to the basis of the 
attribution of economic shares, which may be done mainly according to the amounts 
of work performed by the various members of the group. 

Perhaps of greater interest to the economist than Professor Herskovits’s 
discussion of primitive property are the chapters he groups under the heading of 
“the economic surplus.”’ It has already been emphasized that in the strict sense of 


1” Goodfellow, op. cit., pp. 87-8. 
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“ economic,” there can be no such thing as an economic surplus. It would be foolish, 
however, to allow purity of definition to blind us to facts, which indicate plainly that 
some communities have not sufficient means of subsistence to support a class which 
does not directly contribute to its own physical support. The conditions under 
which such a class arises are important for the student of comparative economics,. 
since the class structure of the community is a major determinant of the economic 
behaviour of its members. Professor Herskovits points out how little is known as. 
yet of the factors which are responsible for the emergence of what Veblen™ called a 
“ leisure class,”” but emphasizes that it is not necessary to accept Veblen’s evolutionary 
theories (derived from Lewis Morgan) as an integral part of his concept of the “ leisure 
class.” If Veblen’s notion of “evolutionary stage” is replaced by “ degree of 
complexity of economic organization,” anthropology can proceed, by factual investi- 
gation, to test hypotheses concerning the relation of class structure to economic 
organization. This is but another of the many cases in anthropology in which it is. 
necessary to look beneath the verbal symbols used to express an idea to the conception 
which underlies them. If we are not prepared to do this, and react too hastily against 
a theory because it is couched in terms which reflect outmoded concepts, we shall 
be ignoring many suggestive hypotheses. 

The materials at our disposal at present indicate that when the group is small 
and existence difficult, no “leisure class’’ exists, and that this class makes its 
appearance gradually as the problem of survival becomes less urgent, and the group 
grows in size. Why this should occur, Professor Herskovits is unable to suggest, 
unless it is simply that the economic surplus is always distributed unequally, and 
the richer individuals lead an existence which permits of the thought and reflection 
which is necessary to invention. This seems a shaky hypothesis. It would be more 
valuable to analyse each culture for the mechanisms by which the minds of its 
members are directed away from invention and innovation. In most cases, the 
religious beliefs of the community will play a large part, as Firth™ has pointed out 
is the case in Tikopia. 

Herskovits is careful to state that the term “leisure class” is not to be used 
in a derogatory sense, as implying that the classes which do not take part in the 
struggle for survival are of no value to the community, being mere dead-weight, as 
it were. Veblen used language which implied this, although he denied that such was 
his intention. Herskovits is able to show how the “ leisure class ”’ contributes to the 
economic life of the community, by the production of satisfactions other than those 
derived from the consumption of material articles. The two principal “ leisure 
classes ’’ in primitive communities are those which address themselves to the business 
of government and those who occupy themselves in the service of the supernatural. 
In our society, probably half of the population would have to be classified in the 


T. Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class, Macmillan, New York, 1908. 
3 Firth, op. cit., pp. 84-95. 
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“‘ leisure class,” in so far as they are occupied in the production of services, not of 
material articles. 

Although economic conditions may be the limiting factors in the rise of a 
“* Jeisure class,” it is not contended that the economic forces are the sole determinants 
of class structure. On the contrary, it is just the non-economic factors in the 
situation which require emphasis, for it is these which shape the economic organization 
and lay down the channels along which economic activities must run. In this 
connection Professor Herskovits gives a detailed analysis of how the display of 
wealth helps to preserve the superior status of the wealthy, by renewing the senti- 
ments of inferiority and admiration on the part of lesser individuals. It is regrettable, 
however, that he does not devote more space to consideration of the effect of the 
distribution of power in the community upon its class structure. 

It is to be hoped that the data which Professor Herskovits cites in illustration 
of the extremely widespread distribution of ‘‘ conspicuous consumption ”’ will, by 
showing the institution in extreme form, direct economists’ attention to its importance 
in our own society. It would appear that this principle is, up till now, the best 
substantiated generalization in the study of comparative economics. 

Throughout his book, Professor Herskovits stresses two things which are 
necessary if the study of comparative economics is to make its potential contribution 
to economics and anthropology : the need for more data, especially of a quantitative 
character, and the need for a more adequate theoretical approach to comparative 
economics. Neither the present concepts of anthropology, nor those of economics, 
are adequate ; concepts must be developed from these foundations. In what follows, 
an attempt is made to illustrate how the concepts at present employed must be 
modified, the concept of money being chosen as an example. 

There has been a good deal of discussion as to whether primitive peoples can 
be said to use money, and the general opinion appears to be that many of the articles 
which early accounts have described as ‘‘ native money ”’ are not used in the same 
way as “money” is in our community. 

Professor Herskovits takes up the only reasonable position when he says that 
‘either too rigid an adherence to the definitions of the economists, or too much 
attention given to sociological considerations, must serve to obscure the issue” 
(p. 214). Economists generally define money as “ anything that is generally accept- 
able in exchange,”’ and ascribe four functions to it. Money, it is said,’* serves as 


(a) a medium of exchange ; 

(6) a standard of deferred payments ; 
(c) a store of value ; 

(d) a measure of value. 


Anthropologists have sought for something which serves all these functions in 
a primitive community, and have rarely found it. Malinowski, for instance, argues 
that the objects which are exchanged ceremonially in the kula rituals are not money, 


13Cf. F. Benham, Economics, Pitman, London, 1938, p. 337. 
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since they are not generally acceptable media of exchange. Nor does Hogbin grant 
the status of money to the “‘ shell-money ” which is made and ceremonially exchanged 
in the Solomon Islands.4* Such articles, although used in specific contexts to 
purchase goods, are not by any means generally acceptable, and can be used to buy 
only a certain range of articles. In most cases where money exchange exists, it takes 
place side by side with other forms of exchange, particularly barter, which may be in 
more general use. Barter is more often used in connection with everyday needs and 
commodities, while the use of money tends to be restricted to “‘ the discharge of 
ceremonial obligations, the purchase of prestige, and the associated drive to acquire 
wealth ” (p. 227). 

Although we find articles in primitive societies which perform some of the 
functions performed by money in our culture, these articles perform these functions 
in a more limited context. Professor Herskovits, therefore, proposes to define as 
money “‘ any kind of least common denominator of value that itself is not a con- 
sumption good . . . that is regarded as a part of a system of graded equivalents, and 
is used in payment for goods and services” (p. 216). Apart from the exclusion of 
consumption goods this seems a handy definition, the use of which will obscure less 
of the facts than strict adherence to the economist’s definition of money given 
above. 

We have here another distinction of degree between our own and more primitive 
economies. Modern capitalism, after all, has articles which correspond quite closely 
to the “ money ”’ of primitive communities, while our money is not acceptable in 
exchange for every possible thing. A cheque, for instance, is not, strictly speaking, 
money, according to the economist’s definition. It is not generally acceptable, but 
is nevertheless widely used in making payments. It is merely splitting hairs to 
argue that when a cheque is used it is bank deposits which are exchanged, and that 
it is these which would be defined as money. It is true that cheques are simply titles 
to bank deposits, but they are a means of transferring bank deposits that is not 
generally acceptable. (A bank cheque, on the other hand, might be regarded as 
money.) A cheque is analogous to a string of “‘ shell-money ” or similar “ primitive 
money.” 

It is also important to realize that money cannot buy everything in our society, 
and that, as in a primitive society, there remains a sphere in which money is not 
used to obtain means of satisfaction. It is true that this sphere is much narrower 
than it is in a primitive society, but it is worth remembering that it has suffered a 
considerable shrinkage of recent years. One of the most important trends in our 
economic life is the increasing extent to which our energies are focussed not upon 
making the things we consume, but upon buying them. To-day, we can buy things 
that were not on the market fifty years ago, when they were made at home. 

The real problem is to explain why money is so limited (or unlimited) in its 
sphere of reference. The explanation will include sociological as well as economic 


14H. I. Hogbin, Experiments in Civilization, Routledge, London, 1939, pp. 61-3 etc. 
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Propositions, and the main point is that a gulf should not be placed between ourselves 
and our primitive contemporaries by a sharp but artificial distinction between their 
“money ’’ and ours. In this respect, Professor Herskovits has done both economists 
and anthropologists good service, although a fuller understanding of the nature of 
money in our society might have enabled him to strengthen his case. 

The study of comparative economics is in its infancy. Its potentialities are 
great, its achievements as yet small. It would appear that its first task is to convince 
economists and anthropologists of its promise. The work of Herskovits (together 
with that of Firth and Goodfellow), if not achieving this completely, has at least 
laid sound foundations for its achievement. 


K. F. WALKER. 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF FIELD WORK IN THE OOLDEA 
REGION, WESTERN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


By RONALD AND CATHERINE BERNDT 


(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 1) 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND INSTITUTIONS 
Local Hordes. 


We have already described the cultural setting of the Ooldea camp, and the 
tribes to which originally its members belonged. Speaking the one language, with 
slightly varying dialects, they have almost the same organization and institutions. 
Demarcations between these people are more noticeable in the religious mythology, 
when particular myths are associated with certain areas within a tribal boundary or 
horde country. Although, because of detribalization, many of the sacred sites are 
far distant from Ooldea, and the myths with their ancestral tracks are in country not 
now visited by the majority, each physiographical characteristic is remembered 
by the initiated men. Many rites once performed at sacred sites are now enacted in 
ceremony. From time to time parties, particularly of novices before initiation or of 
initiated men for increase ritual, go out on a pilgrimage visiting the water-holes 
intimately associated with the ancestral beings. The Ooldea people are ever 
fluctuating. On the average there are 150-200 present, and the static population is 
only about 80. The majority are great travellers, journeying to many parts of the 
desert area and along the southern coast, hardly ever losing touch with happenings 
great distances away. Although detribalization involves the alienation of one’s 
original territory, this does not mean at all that they have become spiritually dis- 
sociated from it. Ooldea may be their “ home camp” now, but their spiritual 
camps are those at which they were born, “way back Spinifex”’ in their horde countries. 
The sacred objects incised in conventional symbolic patterns serve to remind them 
of the mythological sites, the water-holes along which the ancestors travelled, or the 
magical efficacy of certain places. During the contemplation of these objects, the 
designs are told and gabis recalled. The ceremonies, too, are performed in “ water- 
hole sequence’ ; songs associated with each are sung during the ritual of re-enacting 
what the ancestor did at the gabi. The “law” and the passing round of sacred 
objects, or metamorphosed ancestral beings, further maintain integration and 
association with the land. These facts express the Aborigine’s great attachment, 
even after detribalization, to his country, and the fact that physiographic mythology 
is the basis of Ooldea camp life. (gabi=water-hole.) 

Actually the Ooldea camp is composed of the remnants of several hordes, or 
patrilineal cult-clans, as the members of any one totem tend to belong to the local 
D 
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horde. However, each horde country is crossed by one or more totemic ancestral 
tracks, and its members thus have one or several sites to attend. It is usual at 
Ooldea for informants to say, “‘ Those dog (or other totem being) men, all from one 
country,” or “ That is opossum country.” Because of the extensive meandering of 
ancestral tracks—sometimes from one end of the desert to the other through several 
tribal territories—some local hordes from scattered areas may possess one totem. 
As a result, and also owing to detribalization, there may be several hordes in a main 
camp, each having the same totemic nomenclature. Male members of these hordes 
of the one totem belong to a common totemic cult “‘ lodge,” each being the particular 
owner of one or more sacred sites in his horde country. This was particularly the 
case with Wadt Gudjara, Malu, Baba and Keniga men at Ooldea, whose horde 
countries were distributed in each direction. But although of different countries, 
they were “all one totem,” possessing one ‘tjuku’bi. 

Camp members before ceremonial time belonged to eighteen local cult-clans, but 
later, when their number was increased, to thirty or thirty-five local groups. A 
convenient term for a group of hordes living together in one camp as at Ooldea, is a 
mob, an appellation used by themselves. 


A Partial List of Hordes most common at Ooldea 





Horde country in 





Cult Totem. Translation. vicinity of the Sacred 
Site at— 

1. ‘Baba “ -. dog (associated with ‘gabi 'Miyana 
‘Miyart) 

2. ‘Miyari, Wie'tuka .. mountaindevil,native pear ,, ‘Tjuka'bi 

3. ‘Kabidjt as -. small wallaby »  ‘Juldi (Ooldea) 

4. "Nana'mara ..  mallee-hen »  ‘Mindil’jari 

5. ‘Njtrana it .. ancestral being »  ‘Kan'ga'gu 

6. ' Julana she -. amcestor (or the penis of ,, ‘Djun'djeruna 
’Njirana) 

7. Wadi Gudjara -. two men (or two lizard ,, ‘Pu'jun 
ancestors) 

8. ‘Malu, Kunjala and_ kangaroo, euro, anda bird ,, ‘Tjun'drun 

'Tju'tju 

9. ‘Baba rr -. ancestral dog »  ‘Buda'di'dr 

10. ‘Waltja op ..  eagle-hawk South Coast 

11. ‘Tilt oe -+ ancestral old man ‘galt ‘In'bil 

12. ‘Keriy’ga_... -. small hawk »  ‘Nyil'day 

13. ‘Gunta ss -. Carpet snake »» ‘Un'bu'ru 

14. 'Tieru va .. tiger snake »  ‘Udjinu 

15. Wonamhi .. ..  mythicalsnake(ormonster) ,, ‘Wandu 

16. ’Bera a .. moon man oo 


17. 'Wat'u'da .. -+ Opossum »  'Wat'u'da 
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At the Main Camp. 


The Ooldea mob is reinforced from time to time by others from the west, south, 
and east. Those coming in from the Spinifex are usually hordes ; the most recent 
was a Wadi Gudjara horde of twenty people. Visiting mobs or hordes camp around 
the main camp in the direction from which they have come. People who may inter- 
marry, i.e. young men’s and young women’s camps, are placed near each other. 
They consist of persons of one generation “ line ” or intermarrying pairs of sections. 
Others, of the “ other level ’’ or the other two sections, are some little distance away. 


Camps or wind-breaks are erected so as to give maximum shelter from the winds. 
In the two detailed analyses of the camp, before and after its expansion at ceremonial 
time, names of the occupants of each camp were collected. Using these as a criterion, 
the camp “‘ boss ’’ Imalay took the central position. Around him married men were 
ranged, his own immediate family near him. Young unmarried men and women 
camped separately on the outskirts, the women usually near their parents; this 
proximity enabled them to take advantage of the woyi. Children over seven or 
eight left the camp of their parents to sleep in a collective camp of theirown. There 
is the tendency to camp near one’s parents, and one’s wife’s parents, if they happen 
to be in the camp. 


The Family. 


The family is the basic unit in the society. Even in love magic, it is not just 
sexual experience and sensation that is aimed at, but the ultimate bearing of a child. 
One of the functions of the woyi is to allow sexual freedom between the sexes so that 
a suitable partner in marriage may be found. But this depends on infant betrothal 
and various prohibitions ; the institution, too, allows at the present time extra- 
marital relations. 


An Aborigine looks to his marriage to bring him three main benefits: first, 
a domestic help and partner in hunting (with the ‘wana) and food collection ; second, 
sexual satisfaction ; and third, what is perhaps the most important motive, the 
bearing of children. The last ensures him economic security in later life; in the 
case of a girl, her husband is obliged to supply his parents-in-law with foods ; and,. 
in the case of a boy, if he be born into his father’s local cult totem, a reflected prestige 
and inner satisfaction. 


Children are very attached to their parents and grandparents, the feeling ir 
each case being reciprocated. Parents, or particularly grandparents because of the 
alternate generation “‘ line,’’ spend much time and patience in teaching the children. 

It is the wife’s duty to carry out certain tasks such as collecting easy meat, 
making the tea, cooking damper and all meat, looking after the children, collecting 
wood for the camp fire and getting the supply of water twice daily. The husband 
hunts for meat, collects rations, etc. His work is more strenuous, although a woman’s. 
is more tedious. 
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Marriage is usually patrilocal; if a wife comes from another camp the couple 
make their home camp at the husband’s parents’ camp. The wife does, however, 
make periodic visits to her parents’ country if they be outside the main Ooldea camp. 

If a husband or wife is impotent or sterile, that is sufficient to dissolve the 
marriage. There were two cases in the camp of men who had been injured in the 
genitalia, and in both cases their wives had left them. There were also several 
bachelors who although sexually active had not married. 


Because of the practice of prostitution to white men many married couples have 
half-caste children. Illicit extra-marital relations during the absence of the husband 
or even during his presence are frequently occurring. The husband also on absence 
from his own camp for some time does not abstain. If the husband discovers his 
wife in such an act he may spear the interloper in the thigh and beat the wife, usually 
taking her back. But the wife has no jurisdiction over the actions of her husband. 
Elopement by the wife does frequently occur, and in pre-European days would 
necessitate a revenge expedition. Even in these days such an act would incur the 
death penalty for the man and a severe beating for the wife. She would be brought 
back to her husband’s camp and later forgiven. 


Usually the man does not desert his wife, perhaps because of his unsanctioned 
sexual freedom. Even when a man is greatly attached to his wife, he does at certain 
times have extra-marital relations with other women. This is a consequence of the 
long period of prohibition on sexual intercourse ; it extends from pregnancy until 
the child can walk and crawl a little. Intercourse is also forbidden when the woman 
is menstruating. 


Monogamy and Polygyny. 

Monogamy and polygyny are both practised. In the camp census at the 
beginning of November, 1941, there were eleven men with two wives and forty-two 
with one wife. There are certain advantages and disadvantages in having two 
wives. The latter are mainly the maintenance of a second wife necessitating greater 
hunting ability to obtain more meat ; the giving of food to the second wife’s parents 
from the time of betrothal; and equitable division of one’s sexual favours. The 
former are mainly : the second wife has a marital status equal to that of the first ; 
the economic advantage of having two food-collectors instead of one, and to share 
the domestic duties ; and during the periods of sexual abstinence from one wife, as 
mentioned above, the husband has another wife to go to. There is, in addition, a 
great advantage in having a second wife if she happens to be in another camp. The 
husband, when making periodic visits to it, is enabled to maintain the continuity 
of his marital life ; while economically it is a sound prospect, as the wife there cooks 
and looks after him. The wife who is alone lives in the unmarried women’s or widow's 
camp during her husband’s absence. When both are in the one camp, the husband 
sleeps with one at a time, the other sleeping in the unmarried women’s or widow’s 
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camp. The husband sleeps with one wife for a month or two then the other 
alternately. There is nothing to forbid a man’s having any number of wives, as did 
some of the ancestral beings. However, at the Ooldea camp no one had more than 
two. No prestige is gained by having more than one wife. 

Jealousy occurs ; an older wife may be jealous of the favours bestowed by the 
husband upon a youthful and sexually attractive wife. But usually an older wife 
welcomes the entry of a new woman in the camp and is pleased that her virile husband 
is being satisfied. Hatred between wives only occurs when both are about the same 
age and vie for their husband’s favours. A wife who is not sleeping with her husband 
has opportunities for unfaithfulness, and unless she is blatant in the matter no 
blame is attached to her. The woyi serves as an outlet in this case. 


When adultery occurs, it is usually between a young unmarried man and a 
married or betrothed woman ; rarely does a husband take a married woman. There 
are always certain women in a camp called ‘gula’gula, or “‘ hungry for men,” 
prostitutes, except that they take no gift but perhaps a little tobacco. 

Children of both wives are equally treated by the father. 

Among the Ooldea people most of those men who had contracted polygamous 


unions were over middle-age. The second wife in this case is usually younger than 
the first, and, as was mentioned above, it was to the advantage of the latter. 


Perhaps another reason for the practice of polygyny in this region is, as was 
suggested by an informant, the surplus of women over men in pre-European days 
owing to feuds, avenging expeditions, and magic. In the November census, however, 
there were ninety-two men and seventy-eight women ; eleven of these men had two 
wives. Perhaps this surplus explains why infidelity on the part of the woman is not 
viewed with great severity by the husband, who is usually willing to forgive her and 
take her back; but at the same time he condemns the interloper and if possible 
spears him. 

Even with the many cases of unfaithfulness on the part of both wife and husband, 
and the cases of condoned extra-marital intercourse, family solidarity and morale 
are excellent. Its stability does not rest solely on the sex element, but on the 
economic aspect and on the desirability of parenthood. 


Illegitimacy is rare and only occurs when the woman is unmarried. It has 
been mentioned that the application of pressure at menstruation and isolated cases 
of abortion are practised to prevent the birth of a child which has no legal father. 
On the other hand, with the opportunities for unfaithfulness by the wife, there is no 
way of gauging the legitimacy of a child born within the marriage bonds. Many 
of our informants, and other people with whom we were in constant contact, were 
happily married and had children whose parentage one would not doubt. But the 
above conditions are known to exist, and are only apparent after detailed study and 
familiarity with the people. 
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Kinship and Generation Level. 


Professor Elkin has already dealt generally with the western portion of South 
Australia, which has the type of kinship termed by him Southern Aluridja.5* In 
this field our main duties were to substantiate his material and to collect genealogical 
tables to study the section system. The following is a condensed account of the 
Ooldea kinship system, its obligations and prohibitions. Although kinship terms 
are in frequent use among these people, the tabu associated with certain relatives 
and expressed in the term is gradually breaking down. Except in betrothal, when 
the marriage is arranged by the parents, those of the younger generation do not 
always marry spouses set out for them by kinship convention. 


Kinship Terms. 


Kinship terms are revealed in the mythology when various ancestors or 
ancestresses are said to be related to one another. This is specially the case with 
those who may initiate a youth, as this duty is incidental to betrothal. In fact all 
the prohibitions and obligations associated with kinship make their appearance in 
the religious myths. 

The following is a list of reciprocal terms in general use at Ooldea, although 
alternative forms from Western or far Spinifex people are in some cases used. The 
sign / indicates that the term which follows it is the reciprocal of the one which 
precedes it. 








Ooldea (mainly Alternatives used 
English Term. ‘Antiy'ari dialect). (from the west). 
, eahit “ar ‘ma'doy ('Mara) 
wife or husband... _‘guri /'guri {, mal'ba ('Mand3in'd3i) 
elder brother -. ‘guda /‘malay 
younger brother .. ‘malay /'guda 
elder sister .. .. ‘kay'garu /'malay "kan'gun ('Mara) 
or ‘tu'du 
younger sister .. ‘malay ry 
father .. iF .. mama /'gada 
or ‘mama'na 
mother os .. ‘yundju /'gada 
Wife’s B. .. .. ‘maradu /'maradu ‘marityt /'maritys 
(‘Man'd3zin'd 3) 
M.B. Son ing .. ‘malay /'malay, or 
‘guda 
m.b.d. > .. ‘narumba /‘narumba gurt /‘gurt 
(‘Man'd3in'd 31) 
F.M. Br.’s Son’s Son... ‘maridji /'maritjt 
ee PF .. ‘gundili /‘gada 
M.Br. wi .. ‘kamaru /‘gada 





5* Kinship in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. X, No. 2, p. 
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Ooldea (mainly Alternatives used 
English Term. ‘Antiy'ari dialect). (from the west). 
W.F. “ ‘kamaru /‘gada' ‘wapuiju 
M.M.Br. Son.. ‘mam'omari /kada'omart, 
or waputju 
wm. .. : .. ‘gundilt /'gada'waputju 
‘wabudy, or /"gada'waputju 
"jumari 
W.M.Br. hs -. mama /'gada 
w.f.sr. .. as -. "gundju /gada 
F.M.Br. a’ .. "pakali /'pakals ‘damu /'damu 
(far western or 
‘Man'd31n'd3t) 
f.f.isr. .. ps .. ‘gabali /‘gabahi, or ‘gabal: /‘gabali, or 
‘pakalt ‘damu 
Ps. 45 ma .. ‘pakali /'pakali, or ‘damu /'damu, or 
‘gabali “gabalt 
f.m. - “gabalt /‘pakah, or ‘gabali /‘damu, or 
‘gabals ‘gabali 
_) aN .. ‘pakali /' }, OF ‘dam /‘dam 
‘gabalt 
m.m. “a .. ‘gabali /‘gabali, or "gabali /‘dam, or 
; O ‘gabals 
M.M.Br. ce .. "pakali /" 4%, or ‘damu /‘dam, or 
‘gabali ‘gabalt 
m.f.sr. - .. ‘gabalt /'gabali, or ‘gabali /‘dam, or 
‘pakali ‘gabali 
ae o? .. ‘gada /mama 
son’s wife .. .. ‘ondal /‘mam' omari ‘nunari /‘kamaru 
(‘Man'd3in'd 31) 
D.Husband .. ‘gada'waputju /"kamaru 
daughter io .. ‘gundal ‘mama 
Sr.Son <a .. ‘hada /‘kamaru 
sr.son’s W. .. .. ‘Jundal /‘kamaru 
Sr.D.H. oe .. ‘kada'omart /‘kamaru 
eh. «A ‘0 .. “jundal /‘kamaru® 





Some Obligations and Prohibitions. 


These terms primarily reflect the duties of those who participate at initiation, 
designate the parties who arrange a marriage, set out those whom it is permissible 
to marry and those with whom the avoidance rule must be kept. The differentiation 





of age is also reflected. There is a paucity of terms, normally only fifteen being used. 
Other members in the camp, “ relatives-long-way-away,” not being immediate 
affinal or blood relatives, are termed “‘ father,” ‘‘ mother,” ‘‘ grandfather,” “‘ grand- 


® There are slight variations in the pronunciation of some terms. Compare the comparative 
table of terms in A. P. Elkin, Oceania, Vol. X, No. 3, p. 334, especially columas 1 (Antekarinja) 
and 4 (Spinifex) and some 2 (Kukata). 
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op ae 


mother,” “son,” or “ brother.’’ This classificatory system of terms extends through 
several tribes and is used in referring to members of the visiting east, south and west 
mobs. There are four lines of descent to F.F., F.M.B., M.F. and M.M.B. 

The reciprocal term ‘tuwari is used by a wife when addressing her husband’s 
sister (when not married to her brother), or a girl to her mother’s brother’s wife 
(when not the sister of her father) ; the reciprocal term ‘twyada is also used by a 
husband when addressing his wife’s brother’s wife (when not his sister). 

‘Omari (or umari) means tabu, and denotes that an avoidance of that person 
is necessary. A man must avoid his ‘wapudju (or ‘wabudu), mother-in-law, father- 
in law (‘wapudju or ‘kamaru), brother-in-law (‘maradu, or ‘maritji) and wife’s mother’s 
brother (‘mama'omari) : 'jumari, or ‘omari is also used to refer to the wife’s mother ; 
while reciprocally she uses ‘gada’waputju, literally ‘‘ my son by reason of initiation.” 
The reciprocal behaviour on the part of the wife to her relatives-by-marriage is not 
enforced. The term ‘nunari, or ‘ondal is used for son’s wife by some, notably by the 
‘Man'‘d3zin'd3i at Ooldea, the reciprocal being ‘kamaru. Others use ‘ondal with the 
reciprocal ‘mam’omari, or “ father tabu,” a tabu on a woman associating with her 
father-in-law. The daughter’s husband is ‘gada’waputju or ‘omari because of the 
wife’s father avoidance ; as sister’s daughter’s husband is ‘kada’omari because of 
the wife’s mother’s brother tabu. 

At initiation, it is the prospective father-in-law who cuts the foreskin, and the 
maritjt who holds it. The term for wife’s father is ‘mam'omari, literally, “ tabu 
father,” or ‘wapudju, “initiator” ; the reciprocal when addressed to the son-in-law 
is ‘gada'waputju, ‘‘son by initiation,” or ‘kada’omari, ‘son tabued.” ‘Omari is 
also attached to the wife’s brother, ‘mavadu. An avoidance ‘pul’ka relationship 
exists between the holder of the foreskin at circumcision, usually the ‘maratji, and 
the novice. There may be two or more ‘waputju so that the novice becomes entitled 
to two or more wives. 


At initiation and death certain immediate relatives, including the novice’s or 
deceased’s parents respectively, stay back at the camp. 


An individual has other obligations which are reflected in the system. These 
usually entail the giving of food, a portion of his meat from hunting, to his wife’s 
mother, father and brother through his wife. This takes the form of a “ bride-price ”’ 
compensating her parents in the loss of their daughter’s services as a food-gatherer : 
it is a ‘‘ payment,” too, for the ‘waputju and ‘maritji’s initiating him. Food is also 
given to one’s parents and grandparents. 

In the exchange of sisters for marriage, which is practised here, one’s brother- 
in-law supplies one’s own father with food from time to time, just as it is given to 
one’s father-in-law’s family. This means that one will not have to give too much 
to one’s own father, if he is already partially provided for. This obligation of 
giving food to one’s wife’s family has developed the desire in most parents to have 
several children, so that they will be adequately provided for in later life when their 
hunting and collecting ability have somewhat waned. 
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Generation Levels or Lines. 


The system of naming relatives emphasizes the age differentiation by opposing 
people of alternate generations such as father and son, and draws closer grandparents 
and grandchildren. This is seen in ceremonial life, initiation, marriage and death. 
The two groups into which the tribe is thus divided, and which apply, are called 
generation “lines ” by Professor Elkin. 

In this region the two “ lines”’ are named ‘IJanan'daraka, or 'Nana’dara (far 
western and north-western terms are ’ Jal'djeli and ‘Gum’u) for those of one’s own 
and grandparents’ and grandchildren’s generation, and ‘Tal'buda (or 'Talbadu) for 
those of one’s father’s and children’s generations. One’s spouse must normally be 
of one’s Djanan'daraka level not of one below or one above (irregular unions do now 
take place, especially in elopements). 

No kinship term appears in more than one generation level, except the reciprocal 
‘omari (for D.H., Sr.D., W.F. and W.M.Br.). 





’Tal'buda. "Danan'daraka 
‘kada, gada a ‘pakali, 'damu 
‘mama - ‘gabalt 
‘kondili, ‘gundili an ‘guda 
‘kamaru ae ‘malay 
‘ondal, 'jundal «2 ‘narumba 
‘gundju i ‘maritjt, maradu 


gurt 
*kay'garu, ‘tu'du 





Ooldea Kinship and Marriage. 


The marriage rules are now widely interpreted in the Ooldea region. Generally 
a man marries the daughter of his “‘ mother’s brother ” from ‘“ a-long-way-away "” 
and usually a man does not marry his own second cousin.* But as Professor Elkin 
has recorded, a man may marry his m.m.b.son’s d., or his f.m.b.d.d.—termed ‘gurt 
(marriageable)—which is possible because a man’s mother’s cousins are regarded as 
her brothers and sisters, ‘kamaru and ‘yundju ; in this same way the father’s cross- 
cousins are ‘mama and ‘gundili (see the kinship list). 

Theoretically one’s m.br.d. is termed ‘narumba and being a first cousin he does 
not marry her, but the use of the term ‘guri signifies that it is permissible, and 
according to several informants often practised. In several of the genealogies 
collected a man married either his f.sr.d. or his “ sister.”” The “ sister’ is in this 
case a second céusin, and a member of the same section as the man when the normal 
four-section system has been adopted. In the case of one family noted, one each 


A. P. Elkin, Oceania, Vol. X, No. 2, pp. 212-5, 228. 


*2 Vide A. P. Elkin, “‘ The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. II 
No. 1, pp. 64-68; Vol. X, No. 2, pp. 229-233. 
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of the above marriage-ties occurred. That is, a man (A) and a woman (B) were 
married ; their father and mother were brother and sister respectively. The brother 
(C) of B married the daughter (D) of A’s mother’s brother. Both C and D are of 
the same section. 

The daughter of one’s classificatory ‘‘ mother’s brother ’’ is also ‘guri. Wife's 
** sister ’’ (wife’s female cross-cousin) is called ‘guri, as is brother’s wife (when sisters 
are not exchanged in marriage). The main reason why first and second cousin 
marriage is permissible is that it makes more women available. This is essential 
in a community where men outnumber the women. When a widow remarries, it 
must be to an “ outside cousin.” 

There are many cases of brothers exchanging sisters in marriage ; this practice 
is termed ‘barani. 

As the members of the Ooldea camp belonged originally to several different 
tribes and various hordes, irregularities and the widening of the marriage norm occur. 
Owing to the time at our disposal a detailed study of these irregularities, which would, 
to have been complete, have entailed case-histories of marriages in native text in 
great quantities, was not carried out. 


Local Exogamy. 


A man generally marries a daughter of a distant ‘‘ mother’s brother,” or a 
widow must remarry an “ outside cousin,” i.e. away from the local group. Before 
detribalization, people of one country would be brothers and sisters and belong to 
a patrilineal, exogamous local horde and forced to find spouses outside that country. 
But where a number of hordes are collected in one large main camp, as at Ooldea, the 
position is less simple. All members of the camp, irrespective of horde membership, 
are termed “ brothers,” “ sisters,” etc. In this case “‘ brother-sister ’’ marriage as 
mentioned above is allowed, provided that the two concerned are not horde members, 
or that their grandfathers were not of the one horde. Three “ brother-sister ” 
marriages were witnessed at Ooldea during our stay. 


Function of Section System. 


Professor Elkin has discussed the sections of the Spinifex and far west people 
at some length,** and has remarked that the kinship terminology is imperfectly 
correlated with the section system and that because the section system has only 
recently (probably at the beginning of tribal movements some little time prior to 
European occupation) diffused into the lower western desert by way of Laverton. 
It is only about ten years since the system spread into the southern part of that 
region, round Karonie, Cundeelee, Cook, Ooldea, and Tarcoola. 


** Cis A’s (Ego) f.sis.son, while D is A’s m’s.br’s.d. ; i.e. C and D are both cross-cousins to A 
and therefore in one section. Further, C marries his mr’s.br’s. wife’s br’s.d. This is comparable 
to marriage with m.m.b. son’s d., and would actually be that if A’s father had married his (own) 
ms. br’s.d.—Eb. 


**A. P. Elkin, ‘ Kinship in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. X, No. 3. 
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Those informants who are usually well versed in all matters relevant to their 
own organization at Ooldea are unwilling to describe the section system when asked. 
Their typical reply is ‘‘ ask someone from the west ; that is where it comes from.” 
They are not at all certain which are inter-marrying sections and what the child of a 
union may be. There are, too, many cases, according to the western section rules, 
which are irregular, but under the old law of kinship are not. To meet the demands 
of the section system, the members of different tribes now at Ooldea have developed 
an abnormal system. 

The following is a brief statement regarding sections at Ooldea: In the big 
western myths, particularly the ’‘Njirana and Wadi Gudjara, those ancestors are 
associated with particular sections. To the eastern (Tarcoola) and southern mobs and 
most of the Ooldea camp who have come down from the north and north-east, the 
section names denote little more than a reference to physical appearance while still 
retaining their alternate generation lines. Their use, however, is convenient in their 
increased contact with the more western desert people and in contracting marriages 
with them.* 

The following section names are used with the attached observations. There 
is also a classificatory system for the women. 





Section Name. Physical Observation. 
Buroy b4 $3 .. Short. 
Milay .. ie wo .. Short. 
Panaka nie im .. long and big (i.e. tall and well built). 
Tararu or Dararu .. .. long and big (i.e. tall and well built). 
Karimara .. - .. thin and tall. 
Lengu .. ‘3 ia .. Straight and big (i.e. upright in stature and well 
built). 
Ibaga .. aA o .. darker in complexion, tall and well built. 





Normally then, these people have no section names, and when they are used it 
is only with reference to physical appearance. They are familiar with seven-section 
names, and in the Ooldea camp until recently they had no direct reference to marriage 
and descent, except that those having the same section (or as it was, physical appear- 
ance relevant thereto) could not marry.** Under this method, according to some 
examples, there is the tendency, owing to the patrilineal basis of Desert society, 
for the child to take the section of the father or grandfather. That is, ‘Bababa a 
Milay man had a Milay father, ‘Wada'da, and a Buroy mother, "Unalina; again 


®5 Carl Strehlow (Die Avanda-und Loritja-Stémme in Zentral-Australien, Tiel IV, p. 87; 
also A. P. Elkin, op. cit., Vol. X, No. 2, p. 226, footnote 88) mentions the way of determining the 
subsection of a southern Loritja if he settled among the northern and eastern Aranda. It did 
not require any reckoning of horde-country or kinship, but only an observation of physical 
appearance. 


_ _ ** An exception occurs in “ brother-sister ‘’ marriage when the normal four-section system 
as In use. 
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‘Njien a Panaka married 'Pudang’a a Buroy, their child was a Karimara. ‘Nijien’s 
mother was a Dararu, while his father Karim was Karimara. That is, grandfather 
and grandson “ are one section.”*? In analysing the above two examples it is seen 
that “Wada’da, a Milay or “‘ short man” married a Buroy or ‘“‘ short woman.” 
This was permissible, although according to the above list they are said to be of the 
same physical appearance. In the first place she was of a different section from that 
of the man, and there is a further classification of physical appearance based on the 
women’s point of view. The son of the union in this case took his father’s section 
name. ‘Njien (Panaka), a “tall and well built man,” married a ‘‘ short woman ” 
(Buroy) ; their child will be “thin and tall”’ (Karimara) as was the grandfather 
who married a “ tall and well built ’”’ (Darvaru) woman. 


This method of adapting the western system of sections to a social norm not yet 
correlated with them, and still dominated by the alternate generation lines, is 
probably the first attempt, the result being that the sections have little meaning 
besides their names. _ It is only in inter-tribal marriage, when one tribe has developed 
the use of four-section names, that their real value is apparent. This occurs at 
certain times, as on the occasion of a visiting west people, or when the eastern 
(normally non-section) groups travel west, as is often the case. Those who have no 
section name or whose section is in doubt are placed in a row and named by their 
tribal “‘ boss’ according to their appearance. There will then be no mistake in 
the case of those contracting unions with western people who have a co-ordinated 
system, either the four sections or the equating method worked out when various 
groups come together. There is no excuse for irregular sexual relations during the 
visit. 

Recently, however, some hordes at Ooldea have adopted the normal system of 
four-section names, with their relevant marriage and descent. Thus: 


( Karimara = Buroy \ 


Dararu = Panaka 


With the incoming of western people who are using two different section names, 
such as the ‘Man'd3in'd3i and ‘Mara, adjustments must be made in inter-tribal 
marriage. The system of equating section grouping as demonstrated to us during 
the presence of the west mob at ceremonial time, confirmed the analysis given by 
Professor Elkin.*® This may be briefly summarized as follows: six section names 
are used (Ibaga, Karimara, Milay, Buroy, Panaka and Dararu; a seventh, Lengu, 
is incidental and comes from the far west, “‘ past Mount Margaret,” and on appearance 


*7 In the normal system, the grandchildren are of the section of their father’s father. 


** Professor Elkin (op. cit., Vol. X, No. 3, p. 308) mentions that in 1930 the groups east of 
Laverton were not concerned with the section system. Vide idem, pp. 300-33 for a discussion 
of sections and kinship in the Western Desert. 


*® Vide A. P. Elkin, op. cit., Vol. X, No. 3, pp. 315 sqq. 
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js automatically adjusted). Each “section” intermarries with two others, the 
child being of a different ‘‘ section.’”” The table of marriage and descent is : 





? Dararu Panaka ; 
( ) First area 
Karimara Buroy 
Dararu ) ( Ibaga 
a ) Second area 
Milay Buroy 


The six-section names refer to the four sections of two areas, in this case the 
first area is ‘Woy'gai’i, 'Tjal'gandi and those tribes around or east of Laverton ; 
the second, ‘Man'd3in’d3i and ‘Mara. Two sections are common to both. The 
principle of adjusting the two systems in the case of intermarriage is to reckon 
the mother-child cycle of two sections whenever necessary as one section.7° In 
the section table above the open arrows denote section adjustment of the members 
of one tribe marrying members of another ; the closed arrows, descent. If a man 
of the first area is a Dararu or Buroy and he desires to marry into a group of the 
other area, he is simply regarded as a Dararu or Buroy. If, however, he be a Panaka 
or Karimara hs is reckoned in the section of his mother, that is, Buroy or Dararu 
respectively, and he marries a Milay or Ibaga respectively of the latter area. The 
same procedure is for a man of the latter area marrying into a section of the former. 
In the previous example, the man being Panaka or Karimara, his children become 
Dararu or Buroy respectively. In all cases there is indirect matrilineal descent. 

Inter-tribal marriage and the adjustment between sections may also be cor- 
related with the practice of polygamy and the remarriage of widows and widowers. 

When tribal affiliation has become weak, and as many of the south and eastern 
people at Ooldea still practise the appearance scheme as demonstrated above, 
marriage between these people still causes some confusion. When a section name 
is held by reason of the bearer’s physical appearance, he is classed in his generation 
level on the ceremonial ground, during burial ritual and in marriage arrangements, 
and the section given to him because of his appearance, is ignored. The use of 
special reciprocal terms ensures the observance of those lines in marriage arrange- 
ment. But Professor Elkin has shown (of. cit., p. 323) that in the “ six-section ” 
adjustment principle a man who is put into his mother’s section when he marries 
a woman of another area, marries into his father’s or children’s section; and a 
woman into her father’s or brother’s children’s section—that is, into the generation 
level one below or one above. Kinship address and behaviour are altered by this 
change of position. In Ooldea, however, where there are several tribes gathered, 
this is awkward and impractical as the members of the two tribal groups concerned 
in a union live in the same camp. To alleviate this, an interesting local development 


A. P. Elkin, op. cit., p. 318, and see tables, pp. 316, 317 and 321. 
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was observed at Ooldea. It is mainly the result of the presence there of members 
of several tribes who are more or less loosely using the section names and the principle 
of marriage and descent associated with them. The elders of the camp have 
formulated the six section names so that they are arranged in three groups of four 
sections, and that actually, when considered separately, there are twelve section 
names. The grouping of the sections for marriage and descent is abnormal. A 
man may marry into one of two sections, the child of the union being of one section 
in either case. Thus: 








Milay Panaka 
( Karimara Ibaga ) « 
( Milay  Buroy ) () 
Dararu Ibaga 
Buroy Panaka 
\. Karimara Dararu ) 4 


The aborigines do not think of it in the above table, but, as a Milay man may 
marry a Panaka or Buroy woman, the children being Jbaga in either instance, a 
Karimara an Ibaga or Dararu wife, with Panaka children, and so on. Professor 
Elkin has pointed out to us that this is the same principle which was in operation 
at Mt. Margaret and Laverton, and which is noted above, except that the descent of 
the section is determined solely by the arrangement of the sections of the tribal 
group to which the husband belongs. 

In the case of adjustment with an incoming tribe having the normal four sections, 
there is now no need to reckon a man in the section of his mother. For example, 
a man of the 'Man’d3in'd3i wishing to marry into the Ooldea group is taken on the 
face value of his section, and if Jbaga, marries a woman of either the Dararu or 
Karimara sections. In his own tribe he could only marry a Dararu woman. 

This method of adjustment is localized, and indeed only theoretically workable 
in the Ooldea camp. It was not possible to collect definite genealogical material 
regarding this system because of its recent establishment; although the above 
details are based on specific statements by various informants. But Professor 
Elkin had hinted in his conciusions regarding kinship in South Australia that local 


developments of the sections, as the result of adjustment to new conditions, would 
occur. 7} 


Camp Headmanship and Tribal Government. 

The camp headman, or “ boss ” is called ‘bundi'jena (a man big), or ‘dzilbi'jena 
(an old man big), “ big”’ signifying powerful. He holds this position by virtue 
of full membership in his cult lodge, his amiability to all camp fellows, his having 


71 Op. cit., Oceania, Vol. X, No. 4, p. 375. 
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the welfare of the camp at heart, and his erudite knowledge of totemic law and 
mythology. He must be able to keep the peace to some degree, but must not 
interfere unwarrantably, particularly in arguments involving the settlement of an 
act of adultery or an elopement. He is consulted on a variety of matters by camp 
members irrespective of their cult clan memberships, but not by those belonging to 
other mobs. It is said that “‘he can talk”’ (‘tjuku’nindi, dream-times everything) 
and has a “ good head”’ (’kada’ganbi, head good). 

Imalang, the Ooldea camp “ boss,”’ is a ‘TJalia man of the ‘Baba cult who has 
recently come down from Spinifex. He was chosen “ boss” in succession to Billy 
Koka who relinquished that position. Imalang is a good-humoured man of about 
fifty-five to sixty years of age. He is unassuming and quiet, but firm in his dealings. 
with all. He is especially lynx-eyed in regard to the welfare of his people. He 
wears less European clothing than his fellows and has hardly any material pos- 
sessions ; his spear-thrower is damaged and undecorated and normally would not 
be used by a young boy. He even gets his own water from the Soak, a duty usually 
left to a woman or wife. He has two wives, but it is not necessary for a headman 
to have more than one wife, as Koka had only one. 

The headman usually occupies a ‘wiltja in about the centre of his camp; and 
when a camp is moved it is he who chooses the new site, taking up his position and 
directing its arrangement. 

Imalang, as are other headmen, was elected a ‘bundt'jena by a group of elders, 
‘bundi’3ilbi (men old) and some fully-initiated middle-aged men. The latter are 
usually regarded as “‘old men.” It is by this group of well-informed men, of various. 
cult-clans but belonging to the Ooldea camp, that matters of tribal (or camp) import 
are discussed. This assembly of old men is not called together formally. There is. 
no definite procedure in discussion, and quite often opinions are influenced by younger 
men of assertive personality. But such a meeting is held under the direction of the 
headman. A meeting about secular matters may be convened in the camp; but 
discussions on sacred matters are always held in secret out in the bush. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 


The Spinifex people, like other Australian Aborigines, are semi-nomadic food 
gatherers ; therefore collecting and hunting constitute the elements of aboriginal 
economy. From an early age the aboriginal boy is taught to hunt and obtain meat; 
the girl to collect certain seeds, fruits, and small animals. Later the child realizes 
how food must be distributed throughout the camp, according to kinship ties and 
friendship. He realizes, further, that if he is to be married and to retain his self- 
respect he must become proficient in the use of his weapons and develop to the 
utmost his powers of hunting. Long before his betrothed wife comes to his camp 
to sleep, he must supply her parents with food. It is not sufficient to obtain just 
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enough food for himself; there are those who expect past services to be “ paid 
for.’’ If his social personality is to be enhanced and he is to remain a member of 
the aboriginal community, he must become a unit in the economy. The economic 
aspect of Ooldea life, which has been considerably accentuated by mission contact, 
is sanctioned by myth and ritual and consists of increase rites, food collecting, 
hunting, distribution, feasts, payments, exchange, and bartering. Not only food 
is included in their economy, but also objects of material culture, secular, magical and 
religious, and the “ selling ’’ or exchanging of songs, myths, ceremonies, and curses. 
Services rendered, such as a cure effected by a native “‘ doctor,” independent of 
conventionalized social life, are “ paid for’’ in an accepted manner. Trading 
parties setting out for certain articles must carry exchangeable goods. 


Before summarizing Ooldea economics, the varieties of food and meat obtainable 
from the natural environment will be briefly surveyed. The following table includes 
a partial list of an Ooldea native’s diet. This food may be obtained normally in the 
course of collection and hunting, although to-day, with white contact and the 
distribution of government rations, the natives do not fully avail themselves of the 
natural resources close at hand. 


PARTIAL List OF INDIGENOUS ABORIGINAL FOODS EASILY OBTAINABLE 
IN THE SPINIFEX 


Mammals and Marsupials 


‘waru (rock wallaby) ‘waiuda (opossum) 
‘da:ga'wara (mouse) ‘jaba (opossum) 

‘wala (white-sided wallaby) wir’il (opossum) 

‘ma:la (kangaroo rat) ‘keniga (native cat) 
‘wa:da (wombat) ‘djilga'mada (porcupine, 
‘balgada (flying fox) ant-eater) 


‘inara (wild dog) 
‘ma:lu (kangaroo) 
‘gulber (blue kangaroo) 
‘talwaba (wallaby) 
‘kanjala (euro) 

"ka: bitji (little wallaby) 
‘medika (a grey rat) 


Birds 





‘nanudi (wild turkey) 
‘nana'mara (mallee hen) 
kal'aia (emu) 

‘waldja (eagle hawk) 
‘piwi (dark owl) 
‘wilran’‘ara (white owl) 
‘gura (small magpie) 


‘milbali (white goanna) 
‘junga (black goanna) 
nigt (goanna) 

nindagu (Varanus lizard) 
gua (carpet snake) 


‘ 
‘ 
’ 


‘bunbun'bilila (bell bird) 
‘bilbu (ring-necked bird) 
‘djinta'djinta (wagtail) 
‘berber (white cockatoo) 
‘brilbril (little parrot) 
‘nadi'djert (green parrot) 


Reptiles 


‘wolila (soft white lizard) 

‘ti:ru (tiger snake) 

‘kalda (stumpy-tailed 
lizard) 

‘minari (mountain devil) 


‘duldul (blue parrot) 
‘koku'gara (teal duck) 
‘Hilbu (small grey bird) 
‘manbi (wild pigeon) 
‘kanga (crow) 

‘gilgil'ga (scarlet bird) 


‘djinbul'djinbul (smooth 
white snake) 

‘murandu (large collared 
snake) 
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‘nuna’mara (mallee ant) 
‘sQela (honey ant) 
‘ijil’ba (honey ant) 
‘namanga (honey ant) 


‘kokilba (‘nalda roots of 
kurrajong tree) 

‘ura (roots of sappish green 
tree) 


‘nalda (kurrajong seeds) 

‘uni (from won'unu grass) 

‘java (seeds) 

‘wonanu ('wanderi grass 
seeds 


kal'bari (black seeds) 

‘tand 3ci'tlu (a seed from a 
grass growing at water- 
holes) 


‘mand 3zanba (yam or root 
of wild pear) 


‘kalgulu (fruit of the 
native pear, ‘wietuka) 
‘dudu (quondong fruit) 
‘weru'rin (wild blackberry) 
‘duna'rilba (wild mulberry) 
‘ingalba (wild grapes) 


‘windjana (mushrooms) 


‘wada'rangu (honey from 
tree) 
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Insects 


‘wodo'rongula (honey ant) 
‘ba:di (large grub or 
witchetty) 


Water Roots 


*jagula (mallee tree root) 

‘bara (gum tree root) 

‘bundalba (roots of a white 
flowering tree) 


Seeds 

‘nagula (a species of mulga 
seed) 

‘mindu (a species of mulga 
seed) 

‘wadalga (acacia seeds) 

‘gurara (needlewood bush 
seeds 


‘windai'tlga (a species of 
mulga tree seed) 


Vegetables 
‘wa:da (big ‘‘ potatoes ’’) 


Fruits and Berries 
‘maru'maru (similar to a 
dried raisin (berry)) 
‘dandu (species of wild 
tomato (able to eat only 
the skin)) 


Plants and Fungi 


‘wama' gurinana (a species of 
mallee tree (a sugar by 
chewing leaves) 


Sundries 





‘ma:gu (large grub or 
witchetty) 


‘wonga (green caterpillar) 


‘muban (root of a species of 
mallee) 


‘murun (seeds from a bush 
found on fringe of desert) 

‘t{tlga (prickly-bush seeds) 

‘gudil’gudil (prickly-bush 
seeds 

‘ba:gu (gum-tree seed) 


‘tjundilga (grass seed) 
‘dudu (quondong nut) 


‘tfilgali (tubers) 


‘namari (wild tomato) 
‘idunba (wild tomato) 
*yi:ni (species of tomato) 


‘nabari (a sugar tree 
(leaves)) 


‘nugon (eggs. Varieties are eaten, particularly of the emu, mallee hen, native 
turkey, eagle hawk, and goanna.) 


K 
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The following list sets out those foods and meats of European origin, sometimes 
included in the government rations or supplied from time to time by the missionary. 


Of European Introduction 


wild catt baking powder} 
wild dogt saltt 

rabbitt tea* 

meat from weekly train coffeet 

goat’s meat from missiont white sugar (preferred)* 
drippingt brown sugar 

white flour (preferred)* jamsf 

wholemeal! flour golden syrupf 

wheat (disliked and not used)t oranges and applest 
bread made by missionary peas* 

biscuitst potatoes and onionst 
boiled sweetst currantst 


The above lists, although only partially complete, illustrate the variety of edible 
meats, seeds, fruits, etc. obtainable, showing that an Aborigine’s diet need not be 
altogether monotonous. 


Men usually hunt the larger and the more agile animals, birds, and reptiles, 
leaving the smaller, especially those that must be dug out of their- burrows with 
sticks, for the women to catch. Women, in the past, collected seeds, vegetables, 
and fruits ; the last were, however, sometimes brought home by men on returning 
from hunting. To-day they no longer feel the need to collect and grind seeds, or 
hunt for wild berries, as they consider that the rations serve as a substitute. But 
because, as yet, no meat has been included, hunting is still a vital activity in their 
lives. Good meat is readily obtainable because of the prevalence of the rabbit. 
The varieties of meat usually seen in camp to-day are rabbit, goanna, wild turkey, 
mallee hen, kangaroo, wild and European cat, and an occasional emu. 


The importance of the rabbit in Ooldea diet may be gauged by the many hunting 


stories told by men, women and children, in which it figures. The following is a 
typical example : 


‘gadalba ‘waninu ‘wildinga ‘bamburna 

hole in (sand) dig put (stick) in (hole) feel with it inside 
‘a:rnanu ‘rabit'a ‘bamburna 'mandjinu 'mandjira ‘gunanu 

body _ of rabbit feel inside get it getting take ‘guts’ out 
‘dibin'du:na ‘gulbara ‘ba:ra ‘na:lgunu 
shut up again with stick going home cook him (and) eat him up. 


The narrator tells how the rabbit is dug out of its burrow, the ‘wana stick being 
put inside the hole to feel for the animal. It is then caught and killed, the intestines 


* Included in government rations. 
+ Received rarely or intermittently. 
} Introduced animals now hunted. 
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removed and the aperture closed up with a stick. Most stories are more detailed and 
describe the whole process of catching and preparation before cooking. For example, 


‘rabit'a je'lani ‘puban'djela ‘pununga 

rabbit guts lying down in the bush_ dry stick stand up. 

‘wogans ‘gunani ‘diben' zunani wilt'dinant. 

spear it remove guts put stick through belly stick through ears. 
‘gulbara, ‘waru'gudjant ‘wedani ‘indu'munint 

going home, fire making place on top (of fire) singe off rabbit fur. 
‘dara’ bunant ‘daga’wonint ‘puba’ zunant 


scoop out (depression in ashes) coals put ontop clean off ashes after singeing 
‘bau:nt ... 
cook it... 


Free translation : The inside of a rabbit is lying on a bush, while a stick holding 
the rest of the rabbit stands nearby. It was speared and the inside removed; a 
stick to close up the aperture was inserted through the belly and also through the 
ears for carrying. Going home, the man makes a fire and places the rabbit on it to 
singe off the fur. He then scoops out a depression in the fire, cleans off the ashes 
from the singed rabbit and putting it in the fire pushes coals over it so that it will 
cook. 

Other stories telling of hunting expeditions are related at every opportunity 
by both sexes, young and old. One such descriptive story, told by a young man, 
narrates a hunting exploit and tells of cooking and distributing the meat among 
relatives and friends, certain parts being given to the hunter’s dogs. After describing 
various incidents, the narrative ends with a harangue against a white man, a dis- 
tributor of rations, who although having much food refused to give any to the teller 
of the story. This, obtained in native text, was recorded verbatim and took up 
eighteen large pages. Such stories not only reveal many incidents of camp life 
which normally would be unnoticed but uncover the psychological approach to 
secular life. In these stories the magico-religious rarely occurs, but if it is not 
mentioned it does not necessarily follow that it is not present. This will be referred 
to again. 

Food gathering and hunting are carried out collectively ; in the former case 
women go out in parties, in the latter several men often prefer to be together. It is 
the habit at the Ooldea camp for a group to go out occasionally to get meat at Spinifex 
waterholes, staying out for two or three weeks, and returning to distribute a portion 
of the meat to other camp members. Those that have stayed home then go and 
later carry out the same method of distribution. 

To carry out successful hunting exploits, men must be trained from an early age. 
Children have small spears and throwers. Apart from the necessary skill essential 
for the successful manipulation of weapons, the hunter must have intimate knowledge 
of the habits of the animals, birds, and reptiles he hunts. Such habits are recorded 
again and again in legend and myth ; in the latter, the actions of the natural species 
are enacted in ceremony. 
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Hunting methods vary from ambush, stalking, bush catchments, pits, and traps. 
The only form of decoy, which is also a weapon, is the ‘wili. This construction 
comprises several spears tied together and tipped with feathers. Various 
mythological descriptions were recorded, particularly that used by ‘Wadi ‘Bera, 
the Moon Man. Further east among the ‘Ngadjuri, Wailpi, and Dieri, decoys 
made to appear like the animal or bird stalked were used. 

Dogs are plentifully used in the hunt and are much prized. With obvious pride a 
man will point to his dog and say, ‘‘ Him good kangaroo dog.” Hunting dogs should 
preferably be of native type (the camp dingo) ; but it is now rare to find a pure- 
blooded native dog, as most have been crossed with introduced European strains. 
Dogs are given individual names associated with dogs of ancestral times ; they are 
given food and water and sleep with their owners. Sometimes a pup may be suckled 
by a woman whose child has recently died, while they are often played with by all 
the camp. Idly while talking, a man may sooth a tired dog by fingering its penis. 
The use of dogs for hunting figures in several of the big myths, such as that of ‘Minma 
‘Minari (woman mountain devil) and her pack of dogs, each with an individual name. 
In another sacred myth it is told how the ancestral hero ’Nji:rana killed off the 
mongrel dogs, keeping the good hunting ones for himself. The native dogs of to-day 
are said to be descended from ‘Nji:rana’s pack. 

The usual equipment for a woman who collects food or meat are a ‘wera (wooden 
dish) and ‘wana (a large digging stick) ; a man carries his boomerang, club, spear- 
thrower, and spears, the latter two being his most important belongings. He wears 
also, a ‘nanba (human or wombat hair waist-band), through which rabbits, iguana 
or small animals are hung. Fruits and berries are collected and put sometimes in 
a brush wrap tied with fibre, hair twine, or wool, but oftener now in a tin can. 

Non-sacred songs referring to aspects of food-collecting and hunting are sung 
by initiated men and women, as well as by children and by youths in various stages 
of initiation. Usually a group of such songs, which were composed it is said in 
‘tjukubi times and came from the west, belongs to a certain age grade or level. But 
often they overlap, and it is difficult to gauge to which they belong. Six such 
songs will demonstrate the general norm. 


1. A boy’s song. 
‘ma.:gu ‘ilbura ‘gura ‘buna: ‘linder'ert ‘linder'eri ‘ma:gu ‘iwbura 
grub intreerub hit brush sand aside brush sand aside grub _in tree. 


Explanation : The grub is to be found in the roots of a tall tree. The collector digs 
out the sand at the base of the tree and pushes it over. 


2. Pre-‘‘ bush-boy ” song. 
‘baba ‘nuriy'nurinla ‘nurilba ‘tlu'dangu 
dog find it close up (or other side of sand-ridge) dead it was. 


Explanation : A boy spears a rabbit as it runs over a sand-ridge ; the dog fetches it. 
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3. A young man’s song. 


‘waru ‘rungalba ‘beri'reldjs'reldji ‘maralga’denja 
rock wallaby hit it finger nail going along on all fours-you 
‘waru ‘rungalba 


rock wallaby hit it (with club). 


Explanation : This refers to the stalking of a ‘waru, the hunter being on all fours. 
He hits it with a club. 


4. A young man’s song. 
‘ma:lu ‘wi:bu ‘kanjala ‘bara ‘dzunt 
kangaroo tail euro mallee country big belly. 


Explanation : The big belly refers to the hunter who has eaten the kangaroo and the 
euro tails which he caught in the mallee country. 


5. A young man’s song. 
‘mind3zenga ‘d3zude'rungan ‘wongada '‘leri 
sweet stick* to throw across** spider web to hear talking. 


Explanation : *Also called ‘lubulba, a bush growing in the Warburtons. When its 
limbs are broken off and chewed, there is a sweet red juice. 
** Referring to a game of throwing stones, one to another at the same time. 


6. A young man’s song. 


‘wi: ‘dzilgu'dzilgu ‘ba:urura ‘nangun'ant ‘gudalu 

the bird’s cry a large blue morning bird cook it eating it the brothers 
‘nanana 

both. 


Explanation : Both brothers eat of the bird which they have killed. 


If hunting parties go some distance out, perhaps two or so nights, the meat 
caught is cooked on the spot or brought back to a base ; but that caught near the 
Ooldea camp is usually brought home. In the latter case there are exceptions, as 
young men who have caught rabbits usually cook them “ out bush,” eating what 
they can and carrying any over in their hair-belt. When a kangaroo has to be 
carried any distance, the coils of intestine are removed and used to truss up the 
carcass. Women do most of the cooking for their husbands, except that often 
the men prepare the kangaroo for roasting. Young men and those without wives 
cook their own food, although their damper and tea are prepared by a close relative, 
often a sister or mother. Men who have wives in other camps, but who are wifeless 
at Ooldea, must do their own cooking. This is a great worry and bother to them 
and accentuates the economically sound proposition of polygyny and the advisability 
of having a wife in that camp, as well as in the home camp. A man who is betrothed 
to a gir] must necessarily supply her parents with food—but he derives one advantage 
from this obligation: although he may not yet have sexual relations with the 
betrothed, she visits his camp during the day and prepares his food. 
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In the case of a “‘ bush-boy ” going through the primary stage of segregation 
“out bush” at the beginning of his initiation, or during other stages, that food 
which he does not catch himself is cooked by certain relatives. 

A ‘woni'djara or “ fancy-girl,” whether the arrangement between the couple be 
of short or long duration, is not expected to cook meals for her partner. Her obliga- 
tions are fulfilled in the sexual act, or in erotic petting. 

An interesting development in Ooldea economy is the storage of certain foods. 
Quondong nuts, dried berries, seeds, and wild potatoes are stored in the back of one’s 
hut. When camp is moved, the store is wrapped up in brush and leaves and carried 
by the woman. Among the Ngadjuri a small communal repository of piled stones 
served as a store house. At Ooldea meat could be kept for several days by being 
thoroughly roasted in the ashes, wrapped in leaves and brush, and placed in a tree 
near one’s hut. To-day flour, issued at the Mission as part of the government 
ration, is kept in a tree out of reach of any dog. When objects have been traded 
to the missionary for flour or sugar, that not used at once is stored in a tree above 
one’s camp. 

Cult totemic religious life has a great bearing on Desert economics. Reliance is 
placed on certain ceremonies and rites which are performed to increase the natural 
species. Rites are performed at sacred sites for the increase of ‘ma:lu, kal'aia, 
‘nana'mara, ‘nanudi, etc., during the appropriate season. If the sites are far distant, 
a ceremony is enacted in secret out in the bush, just before and during early spring, 
so that the species will propagate. If these rites were not performed, there would 
be little or no appearance of the required animals, birds, reptiles, etc. ; hunting and 
food gathering exploits could not be carried out, and the continuity of camp life 
would not survive. The care of sacred increase sites and the performance of the 
all-important rites associated therewith are the concern of those members of a 
particular cult-totemic lodge in whose “country” it is located. This aspect of 
economic life, which is magico-religious, will be mentioned later. 

Apart from the necessary performance of the increase ritual, independent 
religious dogma is associated with economic pursuits. We mentioned ahove that 
everyday activities are set out in the religious myths, such as those of the ‘Wadi 
‘Gudjara,'Nji:rana and ' Julana, or 'Wadi'Ma:lu. They dogmatize on daily routine 
and indirectly influence tribal economics. Actually no aspect of social life in a 
Spinifex camp, such as Ooldea, may be dismissed as unrelated to the religious 
mythology. 

In order that a hunt may be successful, a sacred object associated with an 
ancestral being may be carried during the exploit. Usually such hunts are carried 
out only by fully initiated men. In many cases a sacred ceremonial board (éji/bilba) 
is carried, while a stone which was a metamorphosed being, carefully wrapped in 
rag, from time to time may accompany such expeditions. The aim is that the power 
from the sacred object will draw certain animals, birds or reptiles to the hunter, and 


ensure a kill. No incantations are necessary, the presence of such powerful objects 
being sufficient. 
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During a series of ‘Wadi 'Gudjara 'inma (ceremonies) witnessed at Ooldea, and 
held specially during the ceremonial period so that initiates would be taught and 
shown their ritual and songs, a feast preceded the performance. From dawn till 
late morning most of the men hunted rabbit, and on return took them to the ‘inma- 
ground, roasted them and laid them out on beds of leaves and branches. These were 
exhibited in the late afternoon and then eaten by all initiated men. Later the 
‘Wadi 'Gudjara ritual was performed, a great number of ‘tjilbilba boards being 
displayed. The eating of food at the feast in this case is a form of communion. 
Rabbit caught by west people is exchanged with that of the Ooldea, south or Tarcoola 
mobs, each eating of that brought in by the other. Such a practice creates a good 
feeling. In order to establish or renew a friendship it is usual that meat or food be 
given in exchange by one to the other. 

At initiation time it is the duty of the women to collect food, especially meat 
for their menfolk ; at that period the latter do not attempt hunting exploits, their 
time being taken up fully with the ceremonial. 

To realize the important part this activity plays in their lives, one must witness. 
the excitement in camp on the return of hunters. The men rest while the meat is 
being cooked by the women. As dusk approaches the food is generally ready, and 
it is eaten after being divided according to tribal relationships. The younger men, 
who have not rested during the period of cooking, have occupied their time in making 
simple or elaborate head-dresses. After the meal, they ochre themselves and disperse 
from their huts to a cleared space which serves as an ‘inma-ground, to one side or in 
the centre of the main camp. There they build large fires and begin chanting to 
the rhythmic beat of a wooden baton on the sand. The women join them, often 
dancing, while at intervals the performers dance. Older men look on or sit listening 
in the opening of their huts, and enjoy it as much as if they too were singing or 
dancing. Later one of the latter would tell the younger men a song, or discuss 
a method of procedure. These dances are purely secular in intent, being called 
’inma'ingandi (ceremony play). Such an ‘imma held on the return of a hunting party 
merely expresses a feeling of social wellbeing, cohesion, and satisfaction, and remains. 
a normal emotional outlet. For example, after a warm oppressive day terminating 
in a violent thunderstorm and a deluge of rain, the inmates of the camp may begin 
chanting, even if it is nearly midnight, to rid themselves of the depression which 
such weather inevitably develops. 


Incidental to economic activity are the magical rites carried out to obtain the 
natural species during a hunt. We mentioned that the increase ritual is magico- 
religious in intent ; as is the presence of the sacred objects at the hunt. Two forms 
of individual magic are the drilling of holes in one’s spear-thrower, symbolizing 
the hole made in the body of the animal by the spear ; and the rubbing of the point 
of one’s spear with red-ochre, symbolizing blood, or leaving the blood of previous 
kills on the point. The ‘tu/u object which is employed in sorcery may be used to 
obtain opossum, emu, and certain other animals. In this case no weapon is used 
to effect the animal or bird’s death, the power of the ‘tulu being sufficient. 


es 
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Food may be bartered, exchanged, distributed either voluntarily as a gift or as 
a kinship obligation or a delayed payment for previously rendered services. And 
it plays a part in both the sacred and profane aspects of life. 

When it is known at the Ooldea camp that a mob is coming in, food is sent out 
to them two or three days before, so that they will not be hungry ; such a procedure 
also expresses goodwill. Later the incoming mob will repay the quantity of food, or 
when Ooldea members travel in their direction they will receive the same attention. 


Apart from the objects which are obtained from the natural environment, 
other items are manufactured for set purposes. Although the greater number of 
the objects and weapons made in an aboriginal camp are primarily for the use of the 
maker, there are some individuals who are more skilled in woodcraft than others and 
who employ the greater portion of their time in such work. Such objects when 
completed may be bartered internally or externally, in the latter case to white men 
(for example, those at the Siding or to the missionary), used in gambling, or as 
payment for services rendered, etc. In gambling, large quantities of spears, weapons, 
wool, clothing, pearl-shells, etc., change hands. A gambler who has lost his own 
belongings may borrow others from friends or relatives. Such of the borrowed 
objects as are lost must later be returned to the lender. In the same way, if an 


object is lent and later broken or lost by the borrower, he is expected to return a like 
object. 


The principle of reciprocity is apparent in all cases of services rendered. In 
eastern South Australia among the Dieri, Ngadjuri, and other people it is called the 
*kopara (or ‘kopera). In the examples above, it has been demonstrated that a return 
for goods supplied is expected in most cases, particularly in the exchange of food or 
the lending of articles. At initiation a youth is operated upon by his prospective 
brother- and father-in-law. The latter gives his daughter, who is already betrothed, 
to the initiate at the conclusion of the last stage. Thus the kinship obligation 
assumed by a man in marriage, and entailing the giving of food, etc., is two-fold ; 
it is a bride-price compensating the woman’s parents for the loss of their daughter’s 
services as a gatherer of food, and also a payment to the ‘wapudju and 'maritju for 
initiating him. At certain stages in the initiation ritual special relatives assume 
duties towards the initiate, and upon completion of these stages gives him such gifts 
as a bullroarer, waist-band, or pendant. Later in life the initiate or his immediate 
family will be called upon to behave in a like manner towards another initiate. 

A successful native doctor must be paid for his services ; if a cure is effected 
the patient is expected to give in return food, tobacco or some object. If he does 
not the pain or illness of which he is cured will return to wrack him. At death, 
those who perform the burial ceremony and subsequent rites are paid in material 
objects, such as spears, throwers, hair-bands, pearl-shells, etc.”2 At the conclusion 
of the final burial, a ceremony is held preceded by the eating of food. 


73 R. M. Berndt and T. Harvey Johnston, ‘‘ Death, Burial and Associated Ritual at Ooldea, 
South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. VII, No. 3, p. 204. 
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At ceremonial time a certain series of ‘imma is shown to and by visitors. There 
is a keen interest displayed in all religious mythological subjects, including ceremony, 
song and procedure, which are discussed ; and thus there is kept up a constant 
interchange of ideas throughout the Desert area. 

A pointing bone and ‘iulu object may be “loaded” or made powerful by a 
sorcerer in a special rite, by the payment of a certain number of weapons, pearl-shells 
or hair-belts. ‘Madaki and pointing bone curses are bought by younger men from 
older, by giving for one such incantation several spears and a good blanket. We 
had to buy each curse at a rate apart from the actual payment made to the informant. 
Some ceremonies may be performed for a white man, or the latter admitted to them, 
on the payment of a number of articles which are later distributed to the performers 
and chanters. This is quite fair, as much time and trouble is taken in preparing 
headdresses, and much energy expended in the performance. Lesser ceremonies 
are said to be “‘ worth only a little’ ; but those of the great ancestral heroes, as the 
‘Wadi ‘Gudjara, 'Nji:vana, 'Keniga, etc., are “ big ”’ and “ worth a lot.” At first 
we were of the opinion that if we had sufficient native food and suitable gifts we could 
buy our way into the most sacred and secret ritual. But later, on becoming more 
intimate with our informants, we were certain that these latter would not on any 
account be revealed by such bribery. Only when the sympathetic enquirer is. 
accepted fully and unreservedly as a friend and a part of native life, will the most 
sacred mysteries be shown him. This is especially the case with certain rituals 
associated with the letting of blood from the penis incisure, the “‘ howling ”’ rites, 
and sacred objects which are metamorphosed ancestral beings ; these will not be 
divulged or shown on the payment of any amount of goods. But then they are 
revealed voluntarily without expectation of return. Minor ceremonies were 
always paid for in the accepted manner. 

Internally as well as externally certain material objects had recognized values. 
This sense of values was to a great extent accentuated by the establishment of the 
Mission and the commendable method of giving out rations in exchange for firewood, 
boomerangs and other objects. The native woodcarver brings his objects, for 
instance boomerangs, to the Mission, and the missionary values them at so much 
each. (The native who has been to some extent in contact with whites knows their 
monetary value.) As European coinage has no commercial value outside the Mission, 
and the native cannot normally buy from the train or along the Siding, the missionary 
gives the value calculated in flour and sugar. If the receiver of these goods has too 
much for himself he may barter it to his friends. In this way certain sacred objects, 
such as the bullroarer and ‘tjilbilba, assume set values and may be traded for food or 
European goods. A bullroarer may cost several pounds of flour and two pounds of 
sugar, or some wool and a European implement ; while a ‘#jilbi/ba is worth up to a 
half a bag of flour and some tobacco. 

Although the Ooldea Aborigine who has had moderate contact with white man 
can count and is conversant with the values of certain goods, he, as yet, knows little 
about coinage. He knows the value of certain coins, but does not aiways realizc 
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their buying power. At Ooldea, money may be obtained by three methods: by 
working, either at the Siding or on cattle stations ; by prostitution of the women- 
folk ; and by begging or receiving gifts from passengers on passing trains. The 
natives rarely steal money, although one such case was said to have occurred at 
the Siding during our stay. Most of the people have had a few shillings at some 
time ; some, especially the more Europeanized, have earned wages on cattle stations 
or in other menial positions. With this money they buy clothing for themselves, 
their wives and children, cheap European goods such as knives, axes, etc., or coloured 
wool. Often some money is given or sent to distant relatives. At the Siding those 
who have a little money endeavour to buy meat, usually however, through a white 
intermediary. The amount paid varies from a shilling to two shillings. The 
missionary, who has encouraged independence and tried to create certain values for 
goods, sells second-hand clothing, axes, chisels and food. This creates a certain 
ill-feeling and jealousy among those who are unable to obtain money, and so cannot 
have clothes or implements. It is still only a small minority who can manage to 
arn or obtain money, and these are usually helped by their ability to speak English. 
During the last ceremonial time, there was such an influx of visiting Aborigines that 
the missionary was unable to supply rations to all. After the second week he could 
give the usual amount only to those who normally belonged to the main Ooldea 
camp. Those who had money or who could make boomerangs bought their own 
flour and sugar, but even this system left many without rations. Although the 
women collected more meat, they did not attempt to collect and grind seeds, as they 
have already grown fully dependent on the European flour. The deficiency was 
partially solved by an internal distribution of a portion of that belonging to the 
Ooldea people and those who had bought large quantities. This would have to be 
returned at a later date by the debtors. Further personal objects and weapons with 
which they normally would not part were offered by those requiring flour and sugar. 
Only when food is much needed, as for a long hunting expedition or when 
government rations are delayed, are the sacred ‘tjilbilba boards sold. The increasing 
habit of gambling by both sexes creates the necessity of having goods, such as wool, 
in addition to aboriginal articles. Skeins of coloured wool are thought much of, 
and are worn as necklets, waist and head bands and shoulder-chest bands by men, 
and necklets and head decoration by women. Those of the latter who have learnt 
to knit, being taught by the missionary’s wife, make skull-caps for. themselves and 
their men-folk. The wool is greatly prized for ceremonial purposes, being more 
colourful than human-hair or wombat-fur twine. It is used for the ‘wamnigi, other 
sacred objects, and for the personal adornment or decoration of the performers. 


In concluding this summary of Ooldea economic life, the system of trading 
may be mentioned. In pre-European times routes existed throughout the Desert 
region along which passed articles of trade. From the north-west came the pearl- 
shell, from the north the native tobacco (‘balandu), and from the south wombat-fur 
for twine. Red-ochre and pipeclay were also traded. Continual intercourse was 
maintained in this way among the tribes, and during the meeting of people at 
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ceremonial time these goods were exchanged. Those from the south exchanged 
the wombat-fur twine for ochre, while parties coming down the water-hole routes 
from the north brought ‘balandu, receiving in exchange at Ooldea food or material 
objects. The important pearl-shell, used in the initiation ceremonies of both sexes 
and also for magical purposes, was passed through the hands of one tribe after another 
until it reached the more south-eastern region of the Desert. Specimens were never 
common in a tribe and always cost a bundle of good spears, a hair belt or other 
objects. A grandfather would often hand his shell to his grandson ; within recent 
years a father would give his ‘karalba to aneldest son. A fine large unincised specimen 
was offered to one of us for ten plugs of tobacco (at about a shilling a plug). To-day 
few men possess their own, as they frequently change hands through gambling. 
Many have been sold to white men. The old incised pearl-shells with meandering 
design are the more highly valued. 

According to a recent letter (May 26, 1942) from the resident missionary, Mr. 
H. Green, the Aborigines have been selling all kinds of curios to passengers on the 
Transcontinental trains, of which there are now far more than in the past. Although 
we have advocated the retention of white contact under the circumstances that were 
prevailing during our sojourn, that contact was gradual and allowed for a certain 
amount of assimilation without over-disastrous results. In this recent case the 
position is definitely unfavourable, as no mass transitory contact ofthis type can 
touch an aboriginal culture without having extremely disintegrative effects. The 
economic confusion which will certainly result will be disastrous even if it were 
unaccompanied by other unfavourable effects. This is particularly unfortunate 
in view of the work attempted by the Mission to bring about some stable standard 
of economy. We recommend an immediate investigation into such resulting 
conditions. Such conditions amplify the great and urgent necessity for a re- 
formulation of the present native policy, with emphasis on people located in areas 
where whites, because of war conditions, are now present in large numbers. 


(To be continued) 


RONALD BERNDT 
CATHERINE BERNDT 





PAINTINGS OF THE GROOTE EYLANDT ABORIGINES 
by FREDERICK ROSE 


HE following paper is neither an intensive nor a general treatment of aboriginal 

paintings on Groote Eylandt. In no respect is it complete if only for the reason 
that the examples of paintings described is limited. My purpose is to give a few 
pointers to anyone who, at a later date, should go to Groote Eylandt for research 
into this particular feature of the culture. : 


Ochres are used for red, deep purple, and yellow, limestone for white, and 
charcoal for black paints. Sometimes a pebble found on the beaches near Caledon 
Bay is traded across to Groote Eylandt. The inside of the pebble is black, and this 
also is used for paint. 

The Aborigines can identify the various ochres etc., and can say from what 
locality they come. On being asked what a certain colour is, they reply not that 
it is “‘red”’ or “ white’, but give the name of the ochre, etc. ; there can thus be 
many names for the same colour. Some of the reds are indistinguishable to a white 
man but are easily identified by the Aborigine. Besides the products local to Groote 
Eylandt there is a considerable trade particularly in ochres from the mainland. 
These are carried in string dillybags, which are not made on Groote Eylandt. A 
considerable number of these bags is found on Groote Eylandt, testifying to a lively 
trade. 

The various raw materials are rubbed to a powder on a large stone and are 
then mixed with water to a creamy consistency. Finally, a particularly fleshy 
orchid is rubbed in with the mixture. The fibres of the orchid are extracted and the 
paint is ready for use. The juice of the orchid is slimy and greatly facilitates the 
application of the paint. The Aborigines say the orchid ‘“‘ makes it stick more 
better.” The paint is applied with small pieces of paper bark. 


MAIN TYPES OF PAINTINGS 


(i) Weapons. Many of the designs are characteristic but no magico-religious 
significance was found. The main but possibly not the only reason for painting 
weapons is esthetic. The Aborigine never calls the design on his weapons mindja 
(see below), which has a magico-religious significance and is found in the other three 
types of painting. 

(ii) Body. The four designs of body painting seen by the writer are the 
following : 


(a) Mourning. The body is red ochred completely and across the body and 
limbs are thick horizontal lines of white. 
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(b) Funeral Ceremony as distinct from Mourning. A design called mindja 
is painted on the main participants’ chests as in diagram 9. The characteristic 
of the design is the herring-bone (sloping line) pattern. The colours are apparently 
not characteristic as an Aborigine will recognize mindja in different colours. The 
actual colours used in the original of diagram 9 are: yellow (A), white (B), and 
uncoloured (C). 

(c) Circumcision. The young boy is painted on his face and chest. The 
painting is made up of dots, not lines. A totemic design is made on the boy’s chest 
in similar dots, e.g. in the original of diagram 7, the design is the west-wind totem 
(see diagram 8). The colours used in the original of diagram 7 were white and 
yellow. The colours in this mindja are not characteristic. 

(d) Warrior. When a man is about to take part in a revenge expedition or to 
claim his boy slave, he will paint himself with daubs of ochre on his forehead and 
cheeks. I did not see a typical example of this painting. 

(iii) Rock Paintings. A large part of Groote Eylandt is extremely rugged, 
particularly in the south-east, centre, and north. Three sites of rock paintings 
have previously been seen by white people. I visited one site at Angorugu, and the 
paintings and site are described in more detail below. A fourth site was found but 
was not investigated. It is very probable that there are numerous other sites on the 
island. The location of the fourth site is about four miles east of Central Hill. It 
is a rock face on which there are a number of stencilled hands and a few unidentifiable 
markings. These paintings are in maura (see below). Investigation of the immediate 
locality would probably reveal further paintings. The known sites not visited are 
to the north of Chasm Island and at Talimbo. 


Rock Paintings at Angorugu. 


The Angorugu River rises in the central ranges of the island and flows into the 
sea to the south of the west coast. About four miles inland there is a range of hills 
running parallel to the river. How far upstream these hills continue is not known, 
but they probably join up with the central ranges. The site of the rock paintings 
is the ridge of hills a mile and a half to two miles from the river. The river flows 
all the year round and is probably navigable by canoes to within three miles of the 
hills during the wet (summer) season. The country at the base of the hills and 
towards the river is well wooded but there is little vegetation on the hills themselves 
except for patches of spinifex in the interstices of the rocks. Small rock wallabies 
abound and there is an abundance of other bush foods. The rock shelters would, 
however, only be inhabited during the wet season as at that time rain water would 
collect in shallow pools on the rock surfaces. At other times the nearest drinking 
water is the river two miles away. The hills rise abruptly sixty or seventy feet above 
the surrounding country. For the first two or three hundred yards from the western 
extremity of the ridge there are no rock paintings. For the next three hundred 
yards there are paintings on the rock faces to the south of the ridge. These are 


exposed to the elements and are faint and in some cases unrecognizable. 
F 
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Finally, there is a cave to the north of the ridge which is a veritable gallery of 


aboriginal pictorial art. impos 
It is proposed to deal with the paintings in two sections, those on the rock (ala:w 
faces to the west of the cave and those in the cave. the m 
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Those to the west of the cave are all done in maura, a red ochre which is brought rig 
from the mainland. For the most part the paintings are of natural species, e.g. 

"‘possum—jugu'nba (diagram 1), dingo—wanuwanimbaliba (diagram 3), rock wallaby— pa 
jubur'ada (diagram 2), plains wallaby, kangaroo hawk—dim'awudawuda, emu 

(diagram 5), mud fish—jiragbu'rugwa (diagram 4). Complete disregard is shown for fre 


placing and orientation, some are upside down. and later paintings have been super- 
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imposed upon earlier. None of the natural species mentioned above is a totem 


(ala:wad'a:wara) of Groote Eylandt, but all except perhaps the fish are totems of 
the mainland Aborigines. 
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It is interesting to note that the emu is not found on Groote Eylandt. 

Except in one case there was no mutilation apparent in the hand stencils. 
The one case was a marked constriction at the inner joint of the little finger of a 
right hand. This had no meaning to the Aborigines with me at the time. 

Besides the natural species and hand stencils there were four other objects 
painted that deserve separate attention : 

(i) A post-like object about 5’ 6” high with what are apparently rays projecting 
from the top and two other appendages projecting downwards (diagram 11). This 
is a representation of the maraiin post that features in the Dua and Jiridja ceremony. 
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The rays projecting from the top of the post are feathers of the parrot marimilja 
and are tied with human hair. The Dua and Jiridja ceremony is a dance which is 
supposed to have been brought only recently to the Groote Eylandters, yet this 
particular painting is probably one of the oldest. In June-July, 1941, this ceremony 
was performed on Bickerton Island but was not witnessed by the writer. This 
performance was the nearest the ceremony has been brought to Groote Eylandt, 
as it is par excellence a mainland dance. 


(ii) A crude representation of a human figure. The head is omitted and the 
legs and feet are two daubs of paint at right angles. There are two sets of hands, 
one drawn in, the other pair transferred from ochred aboriginal hands. As is correct, 
a right hand was used to make a left hand and vice versa. It seems as if the hands 
were to have been stencilled, not transferred, as the right hand transfer is super- 
imposed on a stencil. A maga or pubic covering is painted in, and the writer’s 
attention was drawn to this fact by the Aborigines with him. It is a Groote Eylandt 
characteristic to cover the pubic regions, whereas on the mainland the men are 
virtually naked. 

(iii) Three lines radiating from a point, the central line projecting backwards 
as per diagram 6. No Aborigine knew for certain what this represented but three 
suggestions were made: (a) It might represent the sail (biribiri) of a canoe, or 
(b) the sail of a Makassar prow, or (c) it might be a conventionalized fish spear. 
The most likely is the first, as the sails of a prow are differently shaped and the 
wooden fish spears, as used before white men introduced iron, had only two prongs. 

(iv) Half-way along to the large cave is a smaller one on the south side of the 
ridge. The entrance is only 2’ 6” high and faces in an east-south-easterly direction. 
The inside of the cave is less constricted than the entrance and the floor slopes 
gradually upwards for thirty or forty feet. At the far end of the cave is a small 
opening to the north side of the ridge. On the horizontal roof at the entrance of 
this smaller cave there is a mamari’ga (south-east-wind totem). It is not drawn in 
the characteristic manner (diagram 12) but is shaped like two fish tails joined together 
(diagram 13). However, on asking the Aborigines what it was, there was no doubt 
in their minds that it was mamariga. 

Besides the south-east there are also north and north-west-wind totems. Yet 
the only totem drawn is the south-east wind. Besides this example there are two 
more mamariga in the larger cave but in the characteristic shape (diagram 12). 

The symbol would have been drawn in order to bring the south-east wind by 
suggestive magic. At the beginning of the wet summer season, the north-west 
wind would begin blowing and the mainlanders would take advantage of it to come 
to Groote Eylandt in their canoes. During their sojourn of a few months on the 
island they would live in the cave sites. There would be no need of suggestive 
magic to bring the north-west winds, as at this time of the year they are the prevailing 
winds. But eventually the mainlanders would want to return, and they would draw 


the symbol to bring the south-east wind which would be a great help in taking 
them back. 
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Coming to the paintings in the cave, it is found, as might be expected, that the 
paintings are better preserved than those on the exposed rock faces. Some of the 
paintings are obviously a lot older than others: the less numerous older paintings 
are on the vertical faces, while the newer paintings are confined to the roof. Unidenti- 
fiable traces of older paintings can be seen under the newer paintings. All of the 
older and some of the newer paintings are in maura. 

The most interesting of the older paintings are two representations of a dance 
on vertical rock faces. The figures, which are male, stand 2’ 6" high and there 
are nine in one tableau and ten in the other. Two features are noteworthy, one is 
that the hands are raised above the head and the second is that there is no pubic 
covering. The Aborigines with me were emphatic that because of these two features 
the dance was not of Groote Eylandt as here the pubic organs are always covered, 
and in the dances of Groote Eylandt the hands are never raised above the shoulders. 
Green mould has grown on parts of these paintings. 

Besides natural species the following have been painted on the roof of the cave : 


(1) A representation of a spear fight (photograph 2). Spears and spear-throwers 
are being used and spears are drawn in flight through the air. The human figures 
are about 9” high, and there are four men on one side and two men on the other. 
They are holding what appears to be shields—but shields are not used on Groote 
Eylandt. 

(2) Three types of axe. (a) Stone axe called badangan (diagram 14) is the 
totem of the new moon jima’:wura. The paint used was maura. (b) Makassar axe 
called bangilja in three colours, white, dunara, red and yellow. All the paints are 
local products (diagram 15). (c) White man’s axe, also called bangilja, in two colours, 
white and red (photograph 3). Both the Makassar and white man’s axes are recent, 
but on the cutting edge of the Makassar axe there is still more recent white paint. 
On my asking why fresh paint had been added, the reply was ‘‘ make ‘em sharp.” 
It was further explained that an Aborigine had painted the axe-edge afresh in order 
to make his own axe sharp, presumably by suggestive magic. 

(3) Representation of mindja (photograph 1). This characteristic design is 
apparently not decorating any object but was immediately recognized by the 
Aborigines. The paint was dark red, almost purple, called mala:ra, a local ochre. 

(4) A single dancing male figure (photograph 1) with hands below the shoulders, 
arms and legs flexed, who is wearing a pubic covering. The head is missing. This 
figure was identified as a Groote Eylandter doing one of the two indigenous dances 
of Groote Eylandt, either the circumcision or bone (funeral) dance. There is possibly 
a totemic drawing on the figure’s chest although this was not recognized by the 
Aborigines. 

(5) Two crude parallel streaks (diagram 16), each about 5’ long by 4” or 5” 
broad, one red and the other deep purple, almost black, were recognized by the 
Aborigines as maraiin posts. The darker of the two was easily discernible, but the 
extremely dim outline of the other had to be traced by the natives before I recognized 
it. The ends of the posts are noticeably frayed, representing the parrot feathers, 
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but there were no other appendages. The red is maura and the dark purple is 
mala:ra. 

(6) A stringy-bark canoe (photograph 1) has been drawn with one man paddling 
and another throwing a spear into a porpoise. Both the stringy-bark canoe 
(anandiljaba) and porpoise (jindjibana) are totems. The red paint used for the 
porpoise is maura, while light yellow is dunara. Yellow paint used for the canoe is 
me:runa and red paint is wurala:ra. 

(7) A dug-out canoe (malamugwa) has been painted (photograph 4). The 
colours used are red, white, and yellow. 

Both dug-out and bark canoes are drawn very similarly and the distinguishing 
feature is the amount of projection of the bottom. If the bottom projects a good 
way the canoe is bark, whereas if the ends are almost vertical the canoe is a dug-out. 
The dug-out canoe is a comparatively recent introduction by the Makassarans. 

(8) At the front of the cave on the roof as it slopes upwards there is what the 
Aborigines identified as a Makassar boat (prow). Owing to rain having dripped 
on to the painting I was not able to identify it. 

The natural species include the shovel-nosed shark, porpoise, dugong, turtle, 
blue-tongued lizard (photograph 2) and crocodile. 

It should be noted that the paintings on the roof of the cave are more “ finished ” 
than those on the rock faces. The paintings on the rock faces are either a flat 
wash or roughly outlined : on the roof of the cave the paintings may be in more than 
one colour and a finer appreciation of natural detail is shown ; to cite two examples, 
the shovel-nosed shark is drawn with sucker fish attached to it and the turtle is 
drawn making tracks in the sand (the head of the turtle has been washed out by rain) 
(diagrams 17 and 18). 


CONCLUSION 

The rock paintings were made by two peoples at different times. The earlier 
paintings in a cruder technique were done by visitors from the mainland who brought 
their ochre with them ; the later paintings were done by the inhabitants of Groote 
Eylandt who employed a more elaborate technique and who used the local ochres 
as well as that brought from the mainland. The earliest paintings are probably 
very old, but the newer ones were done within historic times. The motives for the 
paintings are partly esthetic and partly magical. 

The bark paintings of the Groote Eylandters offer a very interesting parallel 
with the rock paintings. The ochres used as paint are red, yellow and white, and 
ashes are also used. The style is more advanced than the later rock paintings and 
shows a tendency to become conventionalized. The value of a background (usually 
black) and the orderly arrangement of the subject matter in enhancing the esthetic 
effect is appreciated. Again, the motive for these paintings is esthetic and magical, 
but the accent has shifted somewhat towards the former. The subjects are mainly 


totems, but by no means all of Groote Eylandt. All three totemic winds are 
represented. 


FREDERICK ROSE 
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ARANDA GRAMMAR 
By T. G. H. STREHLOW 
(Continued from Vol. XIII, No. 1) 


4. THE PRONOUN. 


60. In every human language the pronouns represent its most conservative 
section of speech. Time changes all other parts of the language more or less rapidly, 
the rate of change being determined by the accelerating influences of war, conquest, 
and domination by foreigners, and by the retarding forces of peace at home, educa- 
tion, and the rise of a leisured class which cultivates written literature. But whatever 
revolutionary changes may have been brought about in any language by any of the 
forces listed here, its pronouns, and in particular its personal pronouns, will continue 
to endure relatively unaffected by decay and flexional destruction. 

The Aranda pronouns form no exception to this rule. The all-conquering, 
all-levelling principle of analogy which has elsewhere shorn Aranda of any 
irregularities of flexion that it may once have possessed, has failed to destroy the 
original irregular features exhibited by its pronominal system. Analogy has been 
able to simplify considerably the personal pronouns used in the N.A., W.A. and 
S.A. dialects, as a comparison with the E.A. personal pronouns will show ; but the 
true base of the old system—the construction of a complete set of cases for the 
personal pronouns by means of a variety of unrelated stems arbitrarily brought 
together, and the consequent relative neglect of inflexional endings in such a set-— 
has been preserved up to the present day in all dialects. 

The Aranda pronouns fall into five subdivisions : 

(1) Personal pronouns. 

(2) Possessive pronouns. 

(3) Demonstrative pronouns. 
(4) Interrogative pronouns. 
(5) Indefinite pronouns. 


Note.—There is no relative pronoun in Aranda ; the relative clauses of European 
languages are expressed in a peculiar manner, as is shown below in §78. 


61. (1) Personal Pronouns. The personal pronouns throughout have identical 
forms for the two nominative cases in each number, with the exception of the personal 
pronoun for the first person singular. Here we find two separate words with the 
same meaning as English “I,” viz. jiya and dja. (In W.A. dfa is usually shortened 
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to fd.) Generally speaking, jiya is used with intransitive verbs, and aja with trans- 
itive verbs. Thus we get 

jina albima=1 go home. 

jina tdrama=1 laugh. 

jina urkdbuma=1 work. 

jina aykdma=1 speak. (N.B.—After ankama the actual words of the 

speaker must be quoted.) 
But 

afa tima=1 hit. 

ata mbdérama=I make, I fashion. 

ata nténama=I spear. 

ata ilama=I tell. N.B.—Both iléma and albmélama can also 

ata albmélama=1 tell. mean ‘I order.” 


The dual forms of the personal pronouns when standing alone in the sentence 
mean ‘‘ we two,” “‘ you two,” and “‘ both of them ”’ respectively. When they stand 
after a proper name, they mean “.. . and I,” ‘‘. . . and you,” “. . . and he,” 
respectively. 

E.g., Kolbarinja tlina=Kolbarinja and I. 

Kaltjirbuka mbala=Kaltjirbuka and you. 
Gurra erajara=Gutra and he. 

By analogy we get wnt’ ilina=you and I. 

The dual forms of the first and second personal pronouns can be strengthened 
by the addition of “ fava’ (=two), e.g. ilina fara, mbala fara. 

62. The Alitera Dialect and Eastern Aranda Personal Pronouns. The Alitera 
dialect and Eastern Aranda have three distinct forms for each case both dual and plural 
of the first and second personal pronouns. The use of these three distinct forms is 
inseparably linked with the social organization of these two Aranda groups. 

The Eastern Aranda group (which includes the Alitera dialect people) recognizes 
only four marriage classes ; and hence the whole group falls into two moieties. The 
group is thus subdivided as follows : 

Purula class 
Kamara class 
Paltara class 
Pananka class 


I have arranged the three forms for each dual and plural case of the first and 

second personal pronoun below in three separate columns. They are used as follows : 
In the Dual of the first person. 

Column I gives the forms used when both persons belong to the same class. 

Column 2 gives the forms used when one of the two persons belongs to the 

father-class, the other to the son-class. 
Column 3 gives the forms used when the two persons belong to opposite 
moieties. 


\ one moiety, or father-son classes. 


} second moiety, or father-son classes. 
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In the Plural of the first person. 


Column 1 gives the forms used by three or more men belonging to one class. 

Column 2 gives the forms used by three or more men who belong to father- 
son classes. 

Column 3 gives the forms used by three or more men of whom at least one 
belongs to the opposite moiety. 


Dual second person. As for Dual first person, 


Plural second person. As for Plural first person ; alter “used by”’ to “ used 
when referring to.” 


Examples.—If “‘ we two” (nom. dual first person) is to be expressed in A.D. or 
E.A., ‘‘ tlina”’ is used if both men belong to, say, the Purula class ; if one belongs 
to the Purula class, the other to the Kamara class, ‘‘ slaka’’ is used ; if one manisa 
Purula or Kamara and the other a Paltara or Pananka, “ilanfa’’ is the correct 
term. 


If ‘“‘ we” is to be expressed, the speaker uses ‘‘ anuna,’’ if he and all persons 
addressed belong to the same class ; if the persons included in ‘“‘ we ’’ belong to one 
moiety (i.e. are either ali Purula~-Kamara men, or all Paltara-Pananka men), 
“nuakera’”’ is used; if the persons embraced by “‘ we’’ belong some to one, some 
to the other moiety, ‘‘ nuanfara’’ must be used. 

Similarly, if I should speak to two persons, I must address them as “ mbula "’ 
if both belong to the same class; as “ mbulaka”’ if they belong to two different 
classes, but to the same moiety ; as “ mbulanta’’ if the two men belong to different 
moieties. 

‘“‘ Ara”’ or “ renkara’’ is used to express ‘‘ you ”’ (plural) if all men included in 
the term are, say, Paltara men ; if one (or some) are Paltara, the other(s) Pananka, 
“ vakara’”’ is the proper term ; if “‘ you ” includes men from both moieties, ‘“‘ ranfara ”’ 
is the correct form. 


63. Declension of Personal Pronouns. 


First Person. Singular. 


I. W.A., N.A., S.A. II. A.D. and E.A. 
Nom. I _jéya (with intrans. verbs)=I. jéna (with intrans. verbs). 
Nom. II fa, fa (with trans. verb)=I. {é (with trans. verbs). 
Poss. .. nika=of me. tjtna. 
; im _ Sto me (dat.). ajéna. 
oS. pe (acc.). 


Abl. .. nikayna=from me. hinana. 





Nom. I 
Nom. II 


Poss. 
Obj. 
Abl. 


Nom. 
Nom. 


Poss. 
Obj. 
Abl. 


Nom. 
Nom. 


Obj. 


Abl. 


Nom. 
Nom. 
Poss. 


Obj. 
Abl. 


. mbdlana= 
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Dual. 
I. W.A., N.A., S.A. II. A.D. and E.A. 

I. a: 3- 
ilina=we two tlina ildka tldnta 
ilina=we two. tlina tldka ildnta 

. ilinaka=of us both. ilinaka iltkaka tlikanja 
ilinana— Jt US both (dat.). | itnana tlinaka ilinanta 
’ m= ‘\us both (acc.). 
. tlinakana=trom us both. ilinakana iltkakaya tlikanfana 
Plural. 
I. W.A., N.A., S.A. II. A.D. and E.A. 

I. 2. 3- 
(a)ntina=we. aniina nyudkera nudntara 
(a)ntina=we. antina nydkera nudnjara 

. (a)ntinaka=of us. —— = per i 
_ Jf to us (dat.). niimana ninakdrana | aniinanjdra 

. (a)ntinanpa= us (acc.). 

.. (a)ntinakana=from us. ninakana | nikakdraya | niikan{arana 





Second Person. Singular. 


I. W.A., N.A., S.A. 
. tinia=you. 


. tinta=you. 


. ungwdna=of you. 


- jdna=to you (dative), you 


(accusative). 
. ungwdnana=from you. 


II. A.D. and E.A. 


Dual. 


I. W.A., N.A., S.A. 


mbila=you two. 

mbdila=you two. 

. mbdlaka=of you both. 

to you both (dat.) 
you both (acc.) 

. mbdlakéna=from you both. 














Hd. 

HG. 

ungina. 

nana. 

unginaya. 

II. A.D. and E.A. 

I. #. 3- 
mbila mbilaka mbilanja 
mbila mbiilaka mbilanja 
mbilaka mbilakdka | mbilakdnta 
mbilana mbilandka | mbilandnta 

| mbillakana | mbitlakakdna mbiila- 


kantaina 
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Plural. 
I. W.A., N.A., S.A. 
I. 
Nom. I réynkara=you. dra 
Nom. II rdéykara=you. 
Poss. ankdra=of you. r 
rdnkarana =to you rdéna 
Obj. (dat.), you 
rénankardna (acc.) 
Abl. . ragankdrana=from you. rdkana 





rénkara 
dra 
rénkara 


II. A.D. and E.A. 





2. 3- 
rdkara rdntara 
rdkara rdnfara 
rékakéra rdganjara 
rdnakdra fr ar 
raékakdvana | rdgantérana 








Note.—The accented 4 of mbdla and ungwdna is frequently long. 


Third Person. Singular. 

I. W.A., N.A., S.A. II. A.D. and E.A. 
Nom. I and II éa=he, she, it. éra. 
Poss. . ekéva=of him, of her, of it. ehitra, ehitratckd(na). 
Obj. .. . eré __to him, to her, to it (dat.), eréna. 

eri J*  _ him, her, it (acc.). 
Abl. .. . ektivana=from him, from her, from it. ekéraya. 
Dual. 

I. W.A., N.A., S.A. II. A.D. and E.A. 
Nom. I and II ervéjgra=both of them. erdjara. 
Poss. . ektraféra=of both of them. chiirafdra(na). 
Obj. . eve \ na téra=to both of them (dat.), eréna fara. 

eri both of them (acc.). 
Abl. .. . ektrajaérana=from both of them. ehiirafarana. 
Plural. 

I. W.A., N.A., S.A. II. A.D. and E.A- 
Nom. I and II éna=they. erdrea. 
Poss. . naka(na)=of them. ehtiraickd(na). 
Obj. .. . étnana=to them (dat.), them (acc.). erénarea. 
Abl. .. . &tnakana=from them chitraickdnana. 


Note.—Just as Aranda has no gender divisions in its nouns, so it refuses to 


recognize sex distinctions in its pronouns. 
“he,” “she,” or “it,” according to the context. 


“era”’ (above) accordingly means 
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64. The personal pronouns listed above may be strengthened by the addition 
of the suffix -arpa=self, e.g. afdrpa, férpa=I myself; intarpa or untirpa=you 
yourself ; jinarpa=I myself; étnarpa or etnérpa=they themselves; ilinarpa= 
both of us ourselves ; etc. It should be noted, however, that where English has a 
transitive verb governing a reflexive pronoun as its object, Aranda joins the reflexive 
suffix -arpa to the subject of the sentence and allows the reflexive pronoun-object 
to be swallowed up in the verb which is put into the reflexive voice. 


E.g., jinarpa tulama=I hit myself. 
atua erarpa tulaka=the man hit himself. 
atuarpa tularirama=men are hitting themselves. 
Note.—In E.A. and A.D. a common strengthening suffix for personal possessive 
pronouns is -rinja. 
E.g., erdrinja=just he himself. 
ekitrarinja=his very own. 


65. (2) Possessive Pronouns. All the possessive cases of the personal pro- 
nouns used in W.A., N.A. and S.A. can be used as possessive pronouns and possessive 
adjectives in these three dialects. The suffixes -na, -ra, and -i/tja (the latter only 
with pronouns formed from the singular possessive cases, with the consequent 
elision of the preceding -a) can be attached to these possessive pronouns ; -ra some- 
times, and -t/tja always strengthens their possessive force. (Thus, nuka=my ; 
nukara—my own; nukiltja—=my very own.) 

The Alitera dialect and Eastern Aranda alone have certain special possessive 
pronouns in addition to others which are formed from the possessive cases of their 
personal pronouns. 


The following is a list of the possessive pronouns in Aranda : 


I. W.A., N.A., S.A. II. A.D. and E.A. 

nuka, nukana, nukara, nukiltja. téna=my, mine. 

ungwana, ungwanana, ungwanara, ungwaniltja. ungwéna=your, yours. 

ehura, ekurana, ekurara, ekuriltja. ekurana=his, her, its. 

tlinaka, ilinakana, ilinakara. 1. tlinakana 
2. tlikaka =our common. 
3. tlakanfa 

mbalaka, mbalakana, mbalakara. 1. mbulakana 
2. mbulakaka } =o common 
3. mbulakanta 

ehuratara(ka), boos brat ekuraratara. ekuratarakana=their common. 

ehuranatara 

nunaka, nunakana, nunakara. I. nunakana 
2. nukakarana , Bache ours. 
3. nukanfarana J 
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ragankara, ragankarana, ragankarara. I. raka 
2. rakakarana } vou yours. 
3. raganfara(na) 
éinaka, étnakana, étnakara. ehiiraickana=their, theirs. 
Note.—The three A.D. and E.A. forms in each of the four possessive pronouns 
formed from the dual and plural possessive cases of the first and second personal 
pronouns respectively are differentiated in the same manner as are the possessive 
cases from which they are formed. (See above, §62.) 
66. Aranda does not distinguish between the possessive adjective and the 
possessive pronoun. Hence, for instance, “‘ muka,” “‘nukana,” and ‘ nukara”’ 
may mean either ‘‘my ” or “‘ mine” in W.A., N.A. and S.A. ; and “ tjena’”’ similarly 


means either “‘my” or “mine” in A.D. and E.A. 
E.g., Lélina tjdtta ungwdna ; nina kina nikara (or nitkana,” “ niika’’). 


Yonder spear your ; this however mine. 

I.e., Yonder is your spear; this one is mine. 
Méra ehiira ungwdnanatjina ckdlialkiira ndma. 
Spearthrower his _than-yours stronger is. 

I.e., His spearthrower is stronger than yours. 
Litugiina pdtta ungwénaréa ; nana tjénaréa. (A.D.) 
Yonder mountains your ; these mine. 


=Yonder are your mountains ; these are mine. 

67. Declension of Possessive Pronouns. The A.D. and E.A. possessive pronowns 
are declined in the same way as are the A.D. and E.A. adjectives ; the -na suffix of the 
objective case is, however, consistently dropped if it corresponds to the Latin 
accusative case. E.g., tjena (Sing.), tjena fdva (Dual), tjenarea (Plural) ; eva amba 
tyenarea (= “‘ accusative” plural!) atuwma=he hits my children. 

In W.A., N.A. and S.A. the possessive pronouns ending in -iltja and -ra are 
indeclinable ; they are used only in the two nominative cases, in the vocative case, 
and in the objective case when the latter is governed by a transitive verb. The other 
two possessive pronouns (i.e. that which is identical with the possessive case of the 
personal pronoun, and that which is formed by adding -na to it) combine to produce 
the one full set of declension forms for the possessive pronouns in the three dialects 
under consideration. 

68. This one full set of declension forms runs as follows : 


Singular. 

kata nuka _ . 8S kata ungwaya _ && kata ekura ae 
i kata nukana S e's kata cabioabe Ey eke hata ekurana J #3 
Nom. II .. kata nukanala kata ungwananala kata ehuranala = 
Poss. .. kata nukanaka kata ungwananaka kata ekuranaka 
Obj. i. kata nukana hata ungwanana kata ekurana } 

katanuka kata ungwana kata ekura 
Voc. .. kata nukat ! y 


. kata nukanaya kata ungwananana kata ekuranana 
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Dual. 
hata ilinaka \- is 3 hata mbalaka ‘5 8 kata chura{gra \- a 
** Rata ilanakana esi 2 kata mbalakana = 3 kata ekuranatara 3 : 
kata tlinakanala ‘“ " kata mbalakanala ‘““ > kata ekuranajgrala 3 4 
. kata ilinakanaka kata mbalakanaka kata ekuranataraka 
kata tlinakana kata mbalakana kata ehurajarana 
"kata ilinaka kata mbalaka kata ekuratara 
kata ekurana{gra - 
. kata ilinakai ! 
. kata ilinakanana kata mbalakanana kata ekuranafarana 
Plural. 
kata nunaka —4 s hata ragankara en 4 s kata etnaka = ad 
"* Rata nunakana oR kata ragankarana Ss kata etnakana F " 
kata nunakanala kata ragankaranala kata etnakanala * 
. kata nunakanaka kata ragankaranaka kata etnakanaka 
kata nunakana kata ragankarana kata etnakana 
" kata nunaka kata ragankara kata etnaka 
. kata nunakai ! 
. kata nunakanana kata ragankaranana kata etnakanana 


69. (3) Demonstrative Pronouns. The Aranda demonstrative pronouns can 
They are as follows : 


nana=this (mainly in W.A., S.A. and N.A.). 

nana era=this very one. 

tana= that. 

tana era=that very one. 

lena, lana=this, that (mainly in W.A., N.A. and S.A.). 
lena era, lana era=this very one. 

lalina=that, yonder. 
jane 

jana era, jan’ era 
lituguna=that, yonder. 
nakua=that, yonder. 
lakintja=that many, so many, thus many. 
erdntema=the same. 

erdntem’-erdntema=the very same, selfsame. 
njint’ erdntema=one and the same. 


}atainly in N.A. and E.A.=this, that. 
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70. All the above demonstrative pronouns are declined exactly like the 
adjectives, with the exception of erantem’-erantema, which is indeclinable. Thus 
the W.A. plurals of lena are : 

lenirbera (archaic). 

len’ intjara. 

lena (Singular used for Plural). 

The dual and plural of “jana” in the A.D. are: 

jana tera. 

janarea. 

71. Erdntema is declined like “ eva” (§63), with the suffix -ntema added to the 
flexional forms. It should be noted that the original accent is shifted to the second 
syllable in the two forms 

erdntema (Nom. I and II Singular) 
and etndntema (Nom. I and II Plural). 
In all other cases the accentuation of the flexional forms of ‘“‘era”’ is preserved. 
E.g., ektirantéma (Poss. Singular), énanantéma (Obj. Plural), énakanantéma (AbI. 
Plural), etc. 


72. Nana, in addition to the ordinary flexional forms, has a number of shortened 
forms for the various cases. Its declension may be set out as follows : 








Sing. Dual. Plural. 

Nom. I .. ndna ndna {gra ndnintjara 
Nom. I] .. ndnala or ndla nana farala or ndla | ndnintjdrala or 

tera nadlintjdra 
Poss. .. ndnaka or néka nana {eraka or néka | nanintjaraka or 

tera ndkintjara 
Obj. .. dnana or dna nana ferana or nda | napintjarana or 

tara ndnintjara 
Abl. .. nédnana nana farana nanintjarana 


In addition to the above forms, there is a complete set of plural forms from 
nanirbera, which are, however, rapidly becoming archaic ; and, as usual, the singular 
forms can also be used for the plural. 

Other abbreviated forms of common demonstrative pronouns are 

léla (Nom. II singular of lena). 
léka (Poss. singular of Jena). 
téla (Nom. II singular of tana). 

73. The following demonstrative pronouns are commonly strengthened by the 
addition of the syllables -t6a, -titja (§148). 
ninatéa, nin’ erdtoa, nénatttja, ndn’ erdtitja. 
tdnatéa, thn’ erdtoa, tdnatitja, tan’ erdtitja. 
lénatéa, lén’ erdtoa, lénatitja, lén’ erdtitja. 
linatéa, lén’ erdtoa, ldnatitja, ldn’ erdtitja. 
lélinatéa, lélinatitja. 
janatéa, jén’ erdtoa, jdnatitja, jan’ erdtitja. 
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If these are declined, -toa or -titja is added to the inflexional forms of the original 
cases of the uncompounded pronouns. E.g., nélatoa, len’ intjaratoa, etc. 


74. (4) Interrogative Pronouns. The interrogative pronouns in Aranda are 
particularly interesting because it is here that we find the one solitary glimpse of 
gender-differentiation afforded by this native language. 


The interrogative pronouns are : 
yuna=who, which, what ; used with intrans. verbs | Used of persons 


nula=who, which, what ; used with trans. verbs only, male and 
female. 

twuna=what, which ; used with intrans. verbs \ Used of animals, plants 

twula=what, which ; used with trans. verbs and inanimate things. 


(twunaka and iwuka (really the possessive cases of ‘‘ iwuna ’’) are in common 
usage as “‘ why,” “‘ wherefore.”’) 
Se many ? 
arkydntja (A.D.)=how many ? 

These interrogative pronouns can be used as interrogative adjectives agreeing 
with nouns. It should be noted that such interrogative adjectives—like al/ adjectives 
and all pronouns used as adjectives—are placed after the noun which they qualify. 

Thus, which man=atua yuna. 

what tree=inna iwuna. 

Note.—By a peculiar Aranda idiom, “ pmgra ’’ (=home, place, conception-site) 
— nuna and NOT iwuna as its interrogative adjective. Thus “ what place” 

“ pmara guna’ * in Aranda ; and “ to what place are you going ? ”’ is expressed in 
pat as ‘‘ pmara niinaiina unta lama?” 


75. The Declension of the Interrogative Pronouns. Nj{akintja and arkynéntja 
are plural forms declined by adding the singular inflexional endings. 
nuna and twuna are declined as follows : 


Singular. 
Nom.I.. yitna=who. iwina=what. 
Nom. II ytla=who. iwinala, iwila=what. 
Poss. .. ninaka, niika=whose. iwiinaka, twika=of what (Usually 


used as an adverb=why.) 


: ‘ ‘ to whom (dat.). : to what (dat.). 
OM... ++: Oe etn (acc.). tatge= fhe (acc.). 
Voc. .. »timai ?=who is there ? iwinat ?=what is it ? 
Abl.  .. ytinayna=from whom. twinana=from what. 

Dual. 

Nom.I.. ytnaféra=which two. iwiinafdra=what two. 
Nom. II  yélaféra=which two. iwii(na)laféra=what two. 
Poss. .. niinakafdra, yikafivra—whose two.  iwii(na)kafira=of which two. 
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Dual—Continued. 

: _ Sto which two (dat.). . _ Sto which two (dat.). 
Obj... ppa(na)iira— which two (acc.). totpaifre= which two (acc.). 
Voc. .. ntinafdrai ?>=which two ? iwitnajdrai >—what two ? 

ninanafira \ tF , iwinanatéra \ us 
_ i = from which two. intnativegs =from what two. 
Plural. 
Nom.1.. niinirbéra=who. ninintjdra. iwinintjdra—what. 
ninirbérala \- ninintjdrala iwinintjdrala \- 
mn nilirbéra en nilintjdra iwitlintjdra _—— 
ntinirbéraka }- ninintjdraka iwiinintjdraka=of 
mm 56 nikirbéra em. nikintjdra what. - 
=to  niinintjdra(na). iwinintjdra—to what 
so whom (dat.), what (acc.)- 
ee tas (dat.) ; gunintjarai ? iwitnintjdvai ?—what 
m a(na) whom things are there ? 
(acc.). 
Voc. .. giinirbérai?=who are 
there ? 
Ab]... niénirbérana=from nunintjarana iwitnintjdrana—from 
whom. what. 


76. In addition, the singular forms “ yuna” and “ iwuna ” together with their 
singular inflexional forms are regularly used for the plural also. A further W.A. 
plural for the personal interrogative pronoun is ‘‘ nupinkana”: here -inkana is a 
suffix, and in the declension of nuninkana the termination -inkana is affixed to the 
various singular case-forms of nuna listed above. E.g., nulinkana, nukinkana, etc. 

It should be noted that there is not even an archaic “‘ twunirbera”’: this seems 
to show that originally -irbera was a plural suffix attached only to nouns relating to 
persons. 


77. (5) Indefinite Pronouns. The indefinite pronouns are frequently used also 
as adjectives ; in such cases they follow the nouns which they qualify. 
All indefinite pronouns are declined exactly like the adjectives. 
The following is a list of the indefinite pronouns in Aranda : 
arbiina (N.A., W.A., S.A.)=another. 
nkarba (W.A.)=another. 
eknura (A.D.)=another. 
urbiitja=a few. 
urbitjarbina=some others. 
arbuna (arbunintjara) . . . arbuna (arbunintjara)=one . . . another ; some 
. others. 
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tyéda (N.A.)=a separate one. 

tuedakatueda . . . tyuedakatueda=here separate . . . there separate. 

ulupata (W.A.)=a separate one. 

njintamanjinta=each. 

ynunabaka, nulabaka (and other cases of the interrogative pronoun yuna 
to which -baka has been added)=whoever. 

twunabaka (and other cases of interrogative pronoun iwuna to which -baka 
has been added)—whatever. 

twunatttja—something, I don’t know what (with intrans. verbs). 

twulatitja—something, I don’t know what (with trans. verbs). 

yunatitja—someone, I don’t know who (with intrans. verbs). 

yulatitja—someone, I don’t know who (with trans. verbs). 

twunarinja (A.D.)=something, I don’t know what. 

itjima (W.A. only)=nothing. 

ttjala=no one (with transitive verbs only). 


Note I.—There is no word to express “no one” when it is the subject of an 
intransitive verb. 


Note II.—There are no equivalents in Aranda for the English “‘ anyone,” 
““ anybody,” “ anything,” just as there is no word for “‘ anywhere ”’ or “‘ somewhere ” 
in the native language. Hence these words are frequently borrowed to-day from 
pidgin English and introduced into Aranda itself even by the oldest men and women 
of the tribe. So are “someone” and ‘‘ something.” 
E.g., sdmwéaka {a ilapa bailbilaka. 
somewhere I axe lost. 
I.e., Somewhere I have lost my axe. (sdmwéaka is the possessive 
case of somewhere, since ‘‘ place where ’’ is expressed in Aranda 
by putting the noun into the possessive case.) 


sdmanila jinana albmelaka. 
someone me told. 


I.e., Someone told me. (sdmanila is the Nom. II case of sdmana= 
someone. 
sdmsindla jinana utnuka. 
something me bit. 


I.e., Something has bitten me. (Here ‘‘ sémsindla”’ is the Nom. II 
case of ‘‘ sdmsin ’’=“‘ something.”’) 


78. (6) How to Express the Relative Pronoun in Aranda. There is no relative 
pronoun in Aranda. The presence of a relative clause is indicated merely by the suffix 
-la, which is attached to the subject of what should be a “ relative ” clause. 


E.g., ‘‘ The man whom I saw ”’ is turned into “‘ The man I saw,” with -/a added 
to “I”: “ atwa afdla raka.”’ (If -la is added to dfa, the stress is shifted 
to the second syllable.) 
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It should be noted that -/a is the substitute for relative pronouns in every shape 
or form, as the following sentences will show : 


The place at which (=-la) I was } 
The place where (=-la) I was 
nana tjata, jinala pitjalbuka o 
(Latin: haec via qua-ego \ tm (is) the road which I returned. 
‘ by 
redit) 

Note.—The lack of a real relative pronoun in Aranda need not be looked upon 
as a very serious linguistic defect in a primitive language. English students will 
recall the similarly unsatisfactory state which used to obtain in the Old English 
period as far as relative clauses were concerned.* Even to-day, in short sentences 


(such as “‘ the man I saw’’) Modern English, like Anglo-Saxon, prefers to omit the 
relative pronoun in ordinary conversation. 


pmara jinala naka= 


A study of the history of the Modern English relative pronouns (who, which, 
that) will show that they have passed through a long evolution before they emerged 
as full-blooded relative pronouns: originally ‘‘ who” and “which” were inter- 
rogative pronouns only, and “that ” was at first solely a demonstrative pronoun. 
It is probable that Latin constructions, as popularized by the learned scholars of the 
Middle Ages, were mainly responsible for the development of proper relative pronouns 
at the beginning of the Modern English era. 

In W.A. a similar change is taking place. The translation of large portions of 
the Bible into the native tongue has necessitated the continual use of the inter- 
rogative pronouns (yuna, twuna) and of the demonstrative pronoun “ nana ”’ by the 
white missionaries in a strictly relative sense. Consequently the young native 
generation is beginning to do likewise. Thus, one young man, explaining to me why 
he had struck at his wife with a tomahawk, stated that he had used this weapon in a 
fit of mad rage because it was the first thing upon which he could lay his hands— 
“iwuna ata arugula altaraka, lana ata jusemilaka’’ (=‘‘ what I first found, that 
I used”; jusemilama is borrowed from the pidgin English jusim, i.e. use ‘em, to 
which has been added -t/ama, an Aranda transitive verb suffix). It is therefore 
probable that W.A. at any rate will evolve a recognized relative pronoun in the 
same manner and on the same pattern as did the English language. 


5. THE NUMERAL. 


79. Aranda, like all other native Australian languages, is extremely poor in 
its stock of numerals. Higher arithmetic is a subject far beyond the native’s grasp. 
Counting in the native language stops short at twenty—indeed, for all practical 
purposes it ceases at about five. But in a race whose members do no real addition 
or subtraction of even the simplest nature, and who know nothing at all of the 


* Cf. A. S. Cook, “‘ A First Book in Old English,” pp. 51 and 52, §87. The Aranda 
suffix -la performs the same function as the indeclinable O.E. de in section (d) of §87. 
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mysteries of division and multiplication, such a poverty of numerals does not provoke 
much surprise. 

Even education has not yet been able to accomplish much in teaching natives 
the principles of arithmetic. Little advance can be made ; and even this small gain 
can be achieved only by dint of ceaseless repetition and heroic effort: the native 
himself cannot see any reason for indulging in abstract calculations. It is significant 
that the only arithmetical problems which he manages to master to any degree are the 
counting of sheep, cattle, or horses ; and the bringing of pounds to shillings, shillings 
to pence, and vice versa ; both these arithmetical exercises have a practical interest 
for him. A good shepherd, for instance, if taught to do so, is able to count a flock 
of, say, five hundred sheep fairly easily. Even then the processes of addition and 
subtraction often prove rather too much of an effort for the average native mind. 


80. Probable Reasons for the Native Poverty in Numerals. The only explanation 
for the sluggishness of the native mind in regard to grasping numbers seems to lie 
in the fact that the Australian aboriginals in their original environment had no 
natural incentive to trouble about numbers and their interrelations. A pastoral 
race would have been compelled to invent elaborate sets of numbers in order to keep 
a check on their huge herds of sheep, goats, horses, cattle, camels, or other 
domesticated animals. Again, an agricultural race, particularly if its trade in 
agricultural produce assumed considerable proportions, would in the same manner 
have found a knowledge of numbers indispensable for the efficient management 
of its affairs. 

But the Australian environment precluded both agriculture and the pastoral 
industry. Game, if sighted, appeared singly, or in twos and threes, rarely in large 
numbers ; and if the latter had been the case, the whole collection of kangaroos, 
emus, or euros, would have disappeared as soon as the hunter came into view. 
Hence, to him, they were just ‘‘a large number.” In brief, in the precarious hand- 
to-mouth existence led by a nomad, there was no necessity for indulging in arithmetic : 
a keen sight and a first-rate knowledge of tracking were much more important than 
abstract calculations about the number of animals in any given area of the tribal 
territory. 

Again, arithmetic, even in its simplest form—counting—is essentially an abstract 
process. It must be stressed that even a white man cannot visualize with arithmetical 
exactness such “‘ ideas ”’ as “ one hundred ”’ or “‘ one thousand ”’ in terms of creatures 
or objects. The human eye can envisage one, two, three, four, or five objects without 
trouble. Six is seen by the eye as three plus three, two plus four, or five plus one. 
“Ten ”’ kangaroos—if we do not count them—can be grasped after a while as five 
plus five; or the animals may be standing in three clusters—one containing five, 
another two, another three. ‘‘ Twenty” emus can be grasped only by counting : 
the human eye refuses to distinguish between 20, 19, or 18 birds when they are all 
together in one flock. A white man, because he has been trained in arithmetical 
processes, can grasp mentally that the difference between 95 and 100 lies in the fact 
that ‘‘ one hundred ”’ is greater by five than the entity ‘‘ ninety-five ’"—which entity 
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is, for the eye, a number far too large to be grasped by physical sight in one glance. 
In other words, after twenty has been passed, all numbers become merely relative 
in value, even to a white person. No human eye can tell whether there are 600,000 
or 1,000,000 people assembled at a large open-air gathering. Estimates, even of 
trained observers, will be found upon actual counting to fall very wide of their mark : 
abstract arithmetic only can do justice to these large numbers. It is certain that 
the finest “‘ mathematical brain ’”’ will fail to form an arithmetically correct mental 
picture of ‘‘ one million,”’ i.e. a picture as correct as that which the same brain can 
form of, say, “two” or “ five.” 

The Australian aboriginal, who wasted little of his time on any abstract thought, 
was quite content to coin numerals for the first few easily-grasped numbers only ; 
quantities which his physical sight could no longer comprehend clearly or easily were 
all lumped together under the heading “‘many”’ or “ much,” irrespective of whether 
the quantity in question was ten or ten thousand. 

The usual method of counting in Aranda was feasible up to about twenty— 
the exact quantity being numbered off on the fingers or on fingers and toes. Just 
as frequently parallel strokes were marked down with the finger on smoothed sand 
in front of the speaker—one stroke for every person mentioned in the story or every 
animal killed in the course of the chase. ‘‘ Seven,” for instance, was normally 
expressed by putting down in the sand seven strokes side by side, with the words 
“ njinta nana, arbuna nana, arbuna nana, etc... . kalla nanantama”’ (=“ here is 
one, here is another, here is another, etc. . . . here is the last”). ‘‘ Ten” was 
expressed by putting up both hands and spreading out all ten fingers and saying 
“ lakintja”’ =“ this many.” 

To-day, English cardinals are invariably employed for all numbers used by 
the native, with the exception of “‘one” and “‘two”; and the English numbers 
are frequently substituted for these also. 


81. The following meagre lists of the Aranda numerals may now be set out in 
detail. 
(x) Cardinals. 
njinta=one. 
fgra=two. 
urbutja 
(eramanjinta =three. 
ulia (A.D.) 
taramajgra— four. 
(erama{gramanjinia=five. 
ntjara—=many, i.e. more than four or five. 
Indefinite. | sri ee also mean “a few,” i.e. more than three and 
ulta (A.D.) less than six. 
Note.—Usually the fingers of the hand are put up to denote the required number 


even when using the above cardinal numbers. Thus one finger is commonly raised 
when saying “‘ mjinta,”’ two fingers when saying “ {gra,”’ and so on. 
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C. Strehlow gives the following additional cardinals for W.A. 
taramapulba=5. 
nota=several (about 6-9). 
munuruta=10 (shown by a man holding out both hands together). 
tloa=20 (shown by two men each holding out both hands together). 
inoa=30 (shown by three men each holding out both hands together). 
intttjerttjera = 40 (shown by four men each holding out both hands together). 
According to C. Strehlow himself, these additional cardinals (from jgramapulba 
to intitjeritjera) had only approximate numerical values and were seldom used: 
“‘ ntjara’”’ usually replaced them. 
C. Strehlow also gives the following indefinite numerals for W.A. : 
renapalla=a few. 
runalura=several. 
inkana=all told. 


82. (2) Ordinals. 
arugulinja=the first. 


arbuna (W.A., N.A.) 
nkarba (W.A.) \ tn second ; also=‘‘ another one.” 
eknura (A.D.) 
N.B.—“ The third,”’ “‘ the fourth,” etc., would all be expressed by continuing 
with “ wott’ arbuna’’ ad infinitum (“ wott’ arbuna’’=“‘ still another one”’): the 


correct number of strokes in the sand—one for each unit counted—or of fingers 
raised by the speaker—one for each unit mentioned—would declare the intention of 
the narrator adequately to his listeners. A.D. would use “‘ wott’ eknurantama”’ 
in place of ‘‘ wott’ arbuna”’ in such a series. 


There are also the following indefinite ordinals : 
( arugulinja=the first one. 
mbobultinja—the middle one. 
kantjinja=the end one, the last one. 
| sghane-=the last. 


83. (3) Distributives. 
njintamanjinta=each one (also==one by one; every one). 
(dramajfira =each two (also--two by two; four). 


84. (4) Numeral Adverbs. 

Numeral adverbs are formed by adding the terminations -raya and -yara to 
the cardinal numerals listed above. -raya is the suffix usually employed in W.A. 
and N.A., -yara that found in E.A. and S.A.; but neither form is unknown in the 
other districts. 


njintarana njintanara =once. 
tararana taranara =twice. 
urbutjarana urbutjanara =three times. 


{graminjintarana {agraminjinianara §=three times. 
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To this list may be added the indefinite numeral adverbs 


ntjararana nijaranara =many times. 
urbutjarana urbutjanara =a few times. 
nfakintjarana ? nfakintjanara ? =how many times. 
wottamawotta =time and again, again and again. 


85. The Flexion of Numerals. All Aranda numerals (except of course the 
numeral adverbs) are declined in the same manner as the adjectives. (See §§56-58.) 


6. THE VERB. 


86. General Introduction. The conjugation of verbs in Aranda is at once a 
very simple and a very complicated process. The simplicity of the Aranda conjuga- 
tion lies in its absolute regularity : there are but three closely similar, in fact almost 
identical, patterns ; and every verb in the language, according to the termination 
of its stem, follows one of these three patterns. There are no irregular forms or 
exceptions to rules: whatever irregularities there may have been in the Aranda 
conjugations originally have all long since been smoothed out by the action of the 
principle of analogy. In other continents the principle of analogy, though con- 
tinually at its work of simplification, has been counteracted partly by education, 
partly by the disturbing influence of borrowing from foreign tongues. But in 
Australia, where no invaders disturbed the ancient peace of the continent, where no 
conquests superimposed the language of one tribe violently upon another (at least 
not within historical times), where no written records put a brake upon the human 
love of yielding to the principle of analogy, the process of simplification went on 
unchecked from the very beginning ; and in the Aranda language, at least, we see 
the final stage of a long process of linguistic evolution : we come here upon a speech 
where the inflexion of the verb, like that of the noun and the adjective, is absolutely 
regular. Beside the conjugation of the Aranda verb even the simplest European 
inflexional system of verbs is hopelessly archaic and irrational; Aranda, in this 
regard, is far more modern than English or any other Indo-European language. 

On the other hand, the Aranda verb revels in a bewildering wealth of inflexional 
terminations and reduplicated forms, by means of which every shade of meaning 
that the native wishes to express in his own natural environment can be com- 
municated to his listener with the utmost precision imaginable. Indeed, the Aranda 
system of conjugation displays such a variety of modifications that the average white 
man who ventures to learn the language will need many years of hard study before 
he has mastered it fully. 

There is a wide divergence between Aranda and the European languages in 
point of many of the ultimate purposes served by the flexion of the verb. 

Verbs are used for two main reasons: (I) to express attitudes of the mind, 
and (2) to describe physical actions. Under class (1) come verbs of fearing and 
frightening, of rejoicing and sorrowing, of thinking and desiring, of hating, loving, 
and laughing, of hoping, planning, and despairing. Under class {2) come verbs of 
walking, sitting, running, leaping, eating, and drinking ; of hunting, fishing, stalking. 
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hitting, and killing ; and of the many other actions and occupations carried out in 
any given system of human society. Verbs of the first class closely correspond 
among all languages in all nations of the world : the human heart, with its emotions, 
tends to remain the same whatever measure of superficial culture and sophistication 
may have been superimposed on human behaviour outwardly in the- case of 
“* civilized ’’ and “‘ cultured” nations. Verbs of the second class differ according to 
the degree of civilization reached by the nation or tribe in question. It follows that 
the Aranda language reflects in its second class of verbs the stone-age culture of the 
central Australian tribes ; and that the range of occupations and pursuits as reflected 
in these verbs is severely limited to those possible in the lives of members of a nomadic 
hunting race. 

But the stamp of a hunting race of nomads is imprinted just as clearly on the 
whole system of inflexion to which the Aranda verbs are subject. This is a theme 
which needs some elaboration. At a first glance over the verb-paradigms listed 
below, the native conjugation does not appear to differ vitally from those current 
in the European languages: the tenses and the moods given below all bear familiar 
and easily-intelligible names, not very much different from those borne by the moods 
and tenses in Latin and Greek. But a study of the Aranda texts of their own legends 
and traditions will show that Aranda on the one hand is fond of short sentences and 
limits itself normally to the use of the indicative moods of the two most common 
tenses—present and past ; on the other hand, it loves to substitute for a simple verb 
one of the expanded derived verbs formed from it. The difference between Aranda 
and the European languages is striking and obvious at a glance: in the European 
languages the stress is laid upon a pleasing variety of moods and compound tenses ; 
in Aranda it is laid upon a rich display of derivative verbs, all used in one or two simple 
moods and tenses. 

In the following sections of this Introduction an attempt is made to explain the 
reasons for this striking difference. 

The Central Australian native recognizes time-value in his verbs : he is cognisant 
of the past, the present, and the future. But he is interested only in the concrete 
things of reality. Life in the greater part of Australia has been hard and insecure 
for centuries. Droughts have recurred without fail in most portions of the interior ; 
and there were no plants that could be cultivated and have their fruits stored for 
times of dearth, nor animals that lent themselves to domestication. Consequently 
the native’s thoughts were tied down mainly to his immediate occupations and to 
the realities of his everyday life. 

As a result, we find that the native is not an argumentative person. His 
inclinations are all towards prosaic and concrete matters of hard fact. Figments 
of the imagination and abstract reasoning have no interest for him. To us, perhaps, 
his tribal ancestors and the ghosts and spirits which terrified him, seem imaginary 
and fictitious; to the native they were real beings, of whose existence he was 
absolutely certain: he had seen them with his own eyes when he was dreaming, 
and dreaming to the native was an experience just as real or realistic as eating or 
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walking or hunting. The native was not interested in verbal quibbles, in arguments 
about abstractions, in discussions about remote possibilities. As a result we find 
that although the flexion of the Aranda verb permits most of those modifications 
which are so dear to the mind of the European writer, they are rarely used; and 
consequently conditional, final, consecutive, and all other kinds of subordinate 
clauses are extremely scarce in original Aranda texts, and are in all cases severely 
limited in range. It must be stressed at all times that the native speaks almost 
entirely in co-ordinate sentences, and not in subordinate clauses depending upon 
one principal clause. 

In this respect Aranda is rather similar to Old English. One of the most striking 
characteristics of Old English is its ease and forcefulness and graphic power when 
describing scenes of battles, fights, storms, and the vigorous .actions of reality 
generally. (Cf. Old English heroic verse generally.) The other is its inadequacy to 
express abstract arguments (e.g. in the translations of Latin sermons or philosophical 
works) clearly and succinctly : rhetorical questions, double questions, conditional 
sentences, and the rest are usually very clumsily expressed ; and in many cases 
their form has been so slavishly copied from foreign Latin patterns that the intention 
of the sentence often becomes clear only by comparison with the Latin original. 

With the clumsiness of a “‘ primitive ’’ language in such matters we may contrast 
the flexion of the verb in modern European languages, where the use of auxiliary 
verbs has been developed to the highest degree possible in order to assist in the 
expression of ideas peculiar to the modern cultured mind. For the educated white 
person tends to be introspective, argumentative, hesitant, analytical, bent on abstract 
ideas and suppositions. He lives largely in a world of abstractions, imaginary ills 
or benefits, elaborate systems and theories, and abstruse reasoning generally. He 
broods over what might have been, what could have been, or what should have been ; 
over what would have happened, what should have happened, what might have 
happened ; over what might be done in the future or at the present moment ; and 
over many other similar suppositions. 

Such Hamlet-like thoughts are foreign to the mind of the Australian native, and 
are always difficult to express in his language. In general, we might say that the 
flexion of his verb does not encourage the expression of such abstract notions. It is 
an interesting illustration of the matter-of-fact attitude characteristic of the native 
mind that the Aranda language has no real equivalents for those two simple verbs 
“to hope ’’ and “‘ to despair ’’: yet these two words express the main motive power 
behind most of the practical effort put forth by modern man! It is impossible 
to translate into idiomatic Aranda the famous line 

“Hope springs eternal in the human breast.”’ 

The native only “ expects,” and, if disappointed, “‘ sorrows ”’ or is “‘ terrified ”’ ; 
but he does not despair, nor does he commit suicide. 

As an illustration of the difference in the mode of thinking between English 
and Aranda, let us take as an example a story recorded in the New Testament. This 


example has been chosen because it illustrates the difficulties which continually beset 
H 
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the white missionary whom the task of translation compels to express in the language 
of a primitive hunting tribe ideas belonging rather to a more highly advanced and 
settled community of people. The story is as follows: 

“‘ Now a certain man was sick, named Lazarus, of Bethany, the town of 

Mary and her sister Martha . . . Therefore his sisters sent unto Him, saying, 

Lord, behold, he whom Thou lovest is sick . . . When He had heard therefore 

that he was sick, He abode two days still in the same place where He was. . . 

Then when Jesus came, He found that he had lain in the grave four days 

already . . . Then said Martha unto Jesus, Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my 

brother had not died.’’ (Gospel of St. John, Chapter XI.) 

It is possible to translate the last sentence literally into Aranda. But an 
Aranda woman would not have reasoned thus. Before the advent of the Lord 
she might have said : ‘‘ The Lord will come and my brother will not die.” But after 
the death of her brother and his rest in the grave for four days, the Aranda woman 
would have accepted her grief without any further thought. She would no longer 
have tormented herself with the reflection that her brother could have been saved 
had the Lord come earlier. Consequently the Aranda woman, in similar circum- 
stances, would have accepted her sorrow as inevitable. Her resignation would have 
found adequate expression in the simple words : ‘‘ Lord, we waited for Thee in vain ; 
now my brother is dead.” 

87. We have already hinted at the fact that the Aranda speaker avoids long 
sentences or elegant periods which show an intricate network of subordinate clauses, 
all linked together and set in their proper station by one principal clause. The native 
prefers short co-ordinate sentences instead, and his connectives are all of the simplest 
order imaginable. Still, these short Aranda sentences often grow considerably in 
length when a translation into English is attempted. The native hunter is keenly 
observant of every minute change in the action described by him ; and consequently 
each verb gives rise to a long set of derivative verbs which bear witness to the sharp 
eye for detail possessed by the nomad. 

Let us in mind follow the native hunter in his daily task of tracking an animal, 
say a mountain kangaroo. Let us assume that he contents himself by using various 
forms derived from the one verb “ i/kuma”’ (=to eat) in order to explain to us the 
movements of the animal which he is tracking up. The mountain kangaroo comes 
down in the waning afternoon in order to feed on the more luxuriant grass on the 
plain below. Our guide will point to a trail leading down from the mountain slope, 
with nibbled-off grass on both sides of it ; and he will remark: ‘‘ Nala (=here) era 
(=it) ilkitjakdlaka (=descended-eating).”” If much grass had been nibbled off, 
this would show a long and slow descent, and the verb in the preceding sentence would 
be altered to “' i/kiilb-ilkiitjakdlandka ”’ (=‘‘ descended-slowly-eating-all-the-while ”’) ; 
here the reduplication and the longer derived form indicate both the slow progress 
of the animal and its long-continued bout of munching grass. 

The trail now has reached the plain. ‘ Nala (here) era (it) ilkwétnalalbika,” 
will be the next remark—i/kyénalalbiika meaning ‘“‘ wandered-on-away-from-us- 
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eating-on-its-way.’’ After a few more steps a cross track cuts the trail : the kangaroo, 
after going on a few yards further, had circled around and come back to where its 
pursuers are now—“ nala era ilkiip-ilkyéntjalbiika”’ (=“ here it came-back-towards- 
us-eating-ravenously-the-whole-time ’”’). After a while a particularly good patch 
of grass is reached: the tracks show that the animal feasted here for a long while, 
browsing about leisurely in big circles—‘‘ nala era ilkiip-ilkiilandka”’ (=“‘ here it 
kept on browsing and browsing’). Our guide goes right around the outer edge of 
this patch in order to strike the trail of this kangaroo somewhere where it continued 
its journey. On finding it he will exclaim: ‘‘ Nala era ilkiinaka’’ or “‘ nala era 
ilkiip-ilkuéntjalbiinaka”’; both verbs mean “continued along, browsing’’; the 
first form is used if the animal merely enjoyed a mouthful here and there; the 
second, expanded form is used to connote ravenous, greedy browsing. 

Having satisfied its main hunger during the afternoon and the night, the 
mountain kangaroo wends its way back towards the mountain fastnesses towards 
morning. Its tracks lead upwards into the rocks, and the guide will exclaim: 
“ Nala era ilkitjintjtka’”’ (=“‘ here it browsed on its way up ”’). 

The above sketch shows some of the uses to which the simple verb “ i/kuma’ 
(=to eat) may be put. Various suffixes are attached to the stem of the verb in order 
to indicate a wealth of detail in even minor variations of the same common action— 
in this case that of browsing. Nor does the above list exhaust the possibilities of the 
Aranda derivative terminations that may be joined to “‘ilkuma’’: even more 
variations than I have given here are permissible in order to indicate all the modes 
of browsing which the kangaroo adopts during its daily visit from the mountain to 
the plain. 

If, in addition, it is envisaged that all the preterite forms of the derivative verbs 
listed above have corresponding present and future forms, also participial, subjunctive 
optative, and conditional forms, some idea may be formed of the intricacies of the 
Aranda verb flexion. 

Heavy detail in minor modifications of the action implied in any given verb is 
a natural result of the keen powers of observation possessed by the nomadic hunter. 
This love of detail is, of course, not limited to the verbs ; as we have seen in an earlier 
section of this Grammar, it is exhibited also in the native’s habit of giving a different 
name not only to every species of living animal and tree within the same order, but 
also, frequently, to corresponding and related parts of similar animals or trees. 
(See §§19, 20, above.) 

88. It is further worthy of note that there is a Reflexive Voice in Aranda, also 
two full sets of Negative Forms ; but no Passive Voice exists. 

In most languages the Passive Voice seems to reach its full development at a 
relatively late stage. It may be helpful to remember that there is no passive voice 
proper in Old English, though the influence of Latin with its fully-developed set of 
passive verb-forms continually impelled ancient writers forward in their quest of 
discovering new ways of translating the foreign Latin passive forms in terms of their 
native English. In other words, just as the Latin abstract nouns, religious terms, 
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and philosophic ideas induced a vigorous growth of Old English abstract nouns, so 
the Latin passive voice put new strength into the uncertain beginnings of the Old 
English series of passive forms. But it was not until the Modern English period that 
a full, fluent, and linguistically elegant passive voice was evolved—a passive voice 
built up wholly with the aid of auxiliary verbs. 


One should note the five main uses of the Passive Voice in Modern English, 
as listed by Jespersen. (O. Jespersen, “‘ The Philosophy of Grammar, p. 167) : 


“If we go through all the passives found in some connected text we shall 


find that in the vast majority of cases the choice of this turn is due to one of the 
following reasons : 


“(1) The active subject is unknown or cannot easily be stated . . . 

“(2) The active subject is self-evident from the context . . . 

‘‘ (3) There may be a special reason (tact or delicacy of sentiment) 
for not mentioning the active subject ; thus the mention of the first person 
is often avoided, in writing more frequently than in speaking. . . 

““(4) Even if the active subject is indicated (‘converted subject’), 
the passive turn is preferred if one takes naturally a greater interest in the 
passive than in the active subject . . . 


““ (5) The passive turn may facilitate the connexion of one sentence 
with another...” 


After a careful consideration of Jespersen’s survey it becomes tolerably easy 
to explain the non-existence of a passive voice in Aranda. 


There was no need to have a passive voice in Aranda when the passive subject 
was actually expressed in the sentence—as in sentences falling under Jespersen’s 
fourth and fifth categories. 


If the active object (i.e. Jespersen’s “‘ passive subject,’”’ in class IV) was more 
important or interesting than the active subject, Aranda had a wealth of emphasizing 
particles with which to focus the attention of the listener upon the active object ; 
and, in addition, the object could easily be transferred to the beginning of the sentence, 
and thus be given extra importance because of its unusual position. 

Again, there was no need to have a special voice merely in order to facilitate 
sentence-connection (Jespersen’s fifth category) : short, asyndetic sentences are much 
favoured by Aranda story-tellers. 

The real importance of the passive voice in English, however, as Jespersen himself 
points out, lies in those sentences where the active subject is omitted. ‘In none of 
these cases (i.e. sentences falling under the first three categories) is the active subject 
mentioned, and it has often been pointed out that this is the general rule with passive 
sentences in many languages (Arabic, Lettish, Old Latin ; Wackernagel, VS. 1.143). 
Statistical investigations made by some of my pupils showed me many years ago that 


between 70 and 94 per cent. of passive sentences in various English writers contained 
no mention of the active subject.” 
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Jespersen’s three main reasons which explain the employment of the passive 
voice in English can scarcely be said to operate in Aranda : 


(1) Tact or delicacy, of the type that appears in the sentences of Jespersen’s 
third class, has no meaning for the Australian native. The latter can see no justifica- 
tion for refraining from praising his own achievements or his own qualities if these 
honestly appear praiseworthy to himself. He is not ashamed to boast openly about 
important acts of his life. Hence, there is no reason in Aranda for suppressing the 
active subject on this ground. 

(2) The sentences given in Jespersen’s second class are instructive, for they 
show how the use of the passive voice in English tends to be associated with the 
piling up of abstract nouns. This is the case particularly in Journalese. Jt seems 
to be largely the constant use of abstract nouns—few of which fit into the role of active 
subjects—that leads to the evolution of a complete set of passive voice verbal forms. 
(We may instance here the comparative poverty in Old English of pure passive forms 
for the verb.) As the use of abstract nouns increases in the language and literature 
of any nation, so does the use of the passive voice gain favour. Aranda, as is natural 
in a primitive tongue, almost invariably prefers concrete nouns to abstract nouns ; 
and hence it is not surprising that Aranda has found no real use for a passive voice. 

(3) The last reason—ignorance of the active subject (see Jespersen’s first 
category)—is easily disposed of in Aranda. Where the subject is genuinely unknown, 
Aranda either uses the third personal pronouns or omits them altogether. E.g. 
(Etna) erina tuma=“ (they) kill him ’’ =“ he is killed.” However, there is a psychol- 
ogical reason why no special voice is necessary in Aranda on this score, i.e. doubt in 
the mind of the speaker concerning the identity of the doer. It is this use of the 
passive voice which has been exploited to the full in English and all other modern 
European languages by all inaccurate or untruthful writers, in particular by the 
journalists of every nation who are thereby enabled to throw out all sorts of veiled 
innuendos and insinuations without being compelled to name the sources of their 
information. E.g., ‘it is commonly known that” ..., “it is to be regretted 
that’”’. . ., ‘it has been felt for a long time that’. . . , “ it is generally admitted 
in official circles that confidential information of this subject has been divulged to a 
foreign power.”’ Statements similar to these could not be expected to convey 
anything at all to the native mind. The native speaker never has any doubts in 
his mind about the identity of the person who has done something or who experiences 
some feeling : hence the use of the passive voice is unnecessary on this score. Even 
if the native speaker should have been uncertain at first about the exact identity of 
the active agent, he will ponder over the matter until he has invented a likely author 
in his own mind ; he will then repeat his suspicions or imaginations until, through 
auto-suggestion, he becomes so firmly convinced about the truth of his ill-founded 
assertion that nothing will move him from his beliefs. 

From this review it will be clear why Aranda has found no use for passive forms. 
The native speaker prefers at all times a precise and concrete method of expression ; 
and hence abstract nouns are rare and a set of passive forms for the verb is unneces- 
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sary.. We may assert, then, that the hallmarks of the unsophisticated, simple 
language of a primitive hunting race are: its use of concrete nouns, its employment 
of the active voice for the verb, and its preference for sentence-co-ordination over 
clause-subordination. These features may be contrasted with the fondness shown 
by highly educated writers in a “cultured” nation for abstract nouns, passive 
verbal forms, and long, involved sentence-periods, skilfully built up on intricate 
clause-subordination. However, the modern white journalist, whose superficial 
work shows these modern language tendencies in their most glaring forms, should 
act as a warning to us, and help us to realize the danger of allowing these habits to 
run into excess: modern languages need to be pruned back occasionally to the 
more concrete ways of expression found in the primitive tongues. 


(To be continued.) 


T. G. H. STREHLOw. 
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A New Fijian Grammar. By C. Maxwell Churchward. Published by the 
Australasian Medical Publishing Company, Ltd., Sydney, for the Govern- 
ment of Fiji. 1941. Pp. 94. Price 4/6. 


This grammar was prepared by the author at the request of the Fijian Govern- 
ment, and is published under their auspices. It is new in more than the title, in 
that it presents an unusual method of approach. The way for such a treatment 
was prepared by the same author’s Rotuman Grammar and Dictionary. The main 
feature of the work is the complete rejection of explanations based on classical 
European grammatical terminologies and methods of setting out, and a consequent 
reorientation from the point of view of the native idea in the uses of given forms and 
expressions. The work is divided into two parts ; in the first are set out the principal 
features of the language—what everyone must know who desires to speak it cor- 
rectly—in the second are additional points, details which if given along with 
elementary ‘“‘ might confuse the average beginner.” 

While the accepted spelling is not changed, and the author expresses his satis- 
faction with it as a self-consistent system, he is careful to mark vowel lengths 
throughout. In one or two instances the vowel length may be questionable, but 
the marking is a good guide. 

The order of treatment is not that of the average grammar, but is governed 
largely by considerations of usefulness—what is required first in learning a language. 
Hence verbs are treated very early in the book, immediately after the pronunciation 
and the articles. Then come conjunctions, negatives, pronouns, prepositions, 
numerals, adjectives, adverbs, relatives, in that order. Part II is set out as a series 
of ‘‘ additional notes” on the various sections of Part I. 

This was the method followed by Dr. Churchward in the Rotuman work afore- 
mentioned. There it was entirely in place. But Fijian is so much simpler in 
structure than Rotuman that some students may wonder whether this subdivision 
into two sections is strictly advantageous, and some of the points transferred to 
Part II are in such common use in the language that they are difficult to postpone 
to later treatment. One such is Part II. 12, “ Ka as introducing an adjectival 
clause.’’ This relative use of ka is not by any means so uncommon as one might 
imagine from its position in the Grammar. However, the cross references make it 
simple enough to read the shorter second part along with the first. 

Certain departures from traditional spelling are to be commended, though it is 
doubtful whether at this late stage they will gain a footing in Fiji itself. The 
“ preformative 7 ’’ which is used widely to form nouns, is at present written as part 
of the article, ai, nai. This is obviously wrong, and when a possessive intervenes 
the system breaks down, e.g. ai sele, the knife, but ma nogui sele, my knife. In 
other parts of Melanesia, this particle is prefixed to the noun, and this is right. 
It is, however, probably too late to introduce this into Fijian. Dr. Churchward 
therefore follows the compromise course of writing it as a separate particle: a1 sele, 
na nogu i sele, etc., and in this he is to be commended. In the same way he writes 
koni for the usual ko mi, you, and gives convincing etymological evidence for so 
doing. It is to be hoped that these modifications, and one or two others like them, 
will be given effect in printed matter issued in Fiji. The Government monthly, 
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Na Mata, and the Fijian School Journal practically set the standard for Fijian schools, 
and it is to be hoped that they will adopt the better systems presented. 

The work is a great advance on previous productions in the same line. The 
Grammar prepared by the Rev. David Hazlewood, and issued ninety years ago, 
with his Dictionary, is thus brought up to modern requirements in linguistic work. 
We commend the book to all students of Fijian, and of Melanesian languages in 
general. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


A New Fijian Dictionary. By A. Capell. Published by the Australasian Medical 
Publishing Company, Ltd., Sydney, for the Government of Fiji. 1941. 
Pp. x+464, with chart. 


In 1928 the Government of Fiji set up a committee for the purpose of revising 
Hazlewood’s Fijian Dictionary and Grammar, which was first published in 1850 and 
had remained the standard ever since. With the publication, in 1941, of my New 
Fijian Grammar, and the publication, in 1942, of Dr. Capell’s New Fijian Dictionary, 
this task has at last been accomplished. The committee’s original intention, indeed, 
has been exceeded : for Dr. Capell’s book, like my own, is not merely a revision of 
Hazlewood’s, but is a new production. It is differently set up and arranged, and 
contains an immense amount of new material. For most of this additional material 
the author acknowledges his indebtedness to various students of the language, 
including the Reverend Dr. Langham (1833-1903), W. A. Heighway (1862-1929), 
C. O. Lelean (recently deceased), Fr. Neyret, of the Roman Catholic Mission, and 
many others. These included natives as well as Europeans, for Dr. Capell spent 
eight busy months in Fiji, studying the language at first hand. Special mention is 
made of the Reverend Harold Chambers (now in Victoria), who was originally 
appointed to prepare—and who actually completed, some years ago—the English- 
Fijian section of the dictionary. In this section Dr. Capell had little to do but to 
abridge a work which one might well wish it had been practicable to publish in its 
entirety. Mr. Chambers, it should be explained, having spent the greater part of 
his life in Fiji, and having learned Fijian and English concurrently, was pre-eminently 
fitted for this important task. 

In spite, however, of all that has just been said, Dr. Capell’s book is anything 
but a mere compilation of materials gathered by others. It is definitely a unity, 
and bears the impress of genius. 

The Fijian-English dictionary, which comprises nearly three-quarters of the 
book, contains between five and six thousand principal words and many thousands 
of derivatives, not to mention almost innumerable phrases and idiomatic expressions. 
Homonyms are carefully distinguished and numbered. Meanings are clearly stated 
and arranged, while explanations and comments are both enlightening and interesting. 
Under /ali (native drum), for instance, we find a list of twelve special beats, such as 
“‘ lali ni tabua, played when a ¢abua is received in time of distress or war, using two 
drums, the first called kaba bi,’”’ and “ vaka-taratara, raising the tabu, four nights 
after a chief's death.”’ Under 7 sulu (clothing) we are given a number of technical 
expressions, such as “‘ tabu i sulu, put on mourning ; tava i sulu, put off mourning ; 
vaka-tara i sulu, a ceremony of putting off mourning, by women, some two years 
after the death of a chief . . . The women, including the relatives of the dead chief, 
present masi, mats, etc., to men, and they in turn present women with foodstuffs, 
including pigs and turtles.’’ Under gito (to play) appears a list of more than thirty 
native games, with descriptions or explanations. Under the names of many plants, 
fish, birds, etc., both students of Natural History and students of Anthropology will 
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find much that is enlightening. See, for example, the notes given on balabala 
(tree-fern), balolo (sea-worm), g@ (duck), and gio (shark). 

The English-Fijian dictionary, though containing considerably less detail, is 
much more than an index. Thus, under “cut,” some thirteen different types or 
methods of cutting are mentioned, with their Fijian equivalents. Similarly under 
‘“‘make.’’ The Fijian equivalents of “leg” are given as yava-na (leg and foot), 
temo-ni-yava (calf), saulaca (shin). The Fijian equivalents of ‘‘ our,”’ twenty-four 
in number, are all given in correct logical arrangement. The value of this section 
of the work, and still more that of the Fijian-English section, is enhanced by numerous 
references to the New Fijian Grammar. 

A list of consonantal changes in the dialects, at the beginning of the book, and 
very full tables of pronouns, demonstratives, and verbal particles, in fifteen dialects, 
at the end of the book, still further enhance its value. These tables may well prove 
the starting-point of a thoroughgoing study of the main Fijian dialects, which, of 
course, are just as important, from a philological point of view, as the dialect of 
Bau, which has been adopted as the standard. 

The book is clearly printed, the paper is of good quality, and the binding has 
been neatly and strongly done. It is a credit to the publishers, as it is to the writer, 
and should be heartily welcomed by all students of comparative philology as well 
as by those who wish to learn and to use what the late Sidney H. Ray called “‘ the 
most important language of the Oceanic region.” 

C. M. CHURCHWARD. 


By Their Works. By H. P. Clawson. Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, Buffalo, 
New York, 1941. Pp. 1-236. Price in America, four dollars. 


This publication, made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
is introduced as a handbook describing briefly ‘‘ the history and culture of the various 
peoples represented in the archeological and ethnological collections in the Buffalo 
Museum of Science,”’ in which the author is Curator of Anthropology. It is, however, 
no ordinary handbook. It is well printed, well bound in cloth, and carries an 
interesting dust cover. It is profusely illustrated with 107 full pages of photographs 
of archeological and ethnological objects. And finally, although it serves primarily 
to provide a background for a certain series of exhibits in the Buffalo Museum, yet, 
in doing this, it contrives to do more. It also tells a fascinating story of the works 
of man from early Paleolithic times to the coming of the Bronze and Copper Age in 
Europe and Asia, and as illustrated in the archeology of America and the ethnology 
of living peoples in Africa and Oceania. The principal emphasis is on the art of 
these times and peoples but brief reference is made to their material culture in general, 
with some mention also of their social and religious life. 

The author has succeeded admirably in leading the reader, and potential visitor 
to his Museum, through the Stone Ages and the labyrinth of the archeological 
revelations of early Egypt, prehistoric western Asia, and early Greece. As a result 
we become familiar with, and not confused by, Badarian, Tell Halaf, el "Obeid, Susa, 
Jamdat Nasr, Sialk, Minoan, Dorian, and Luristan (Persia) cultures. The references 
to the importance of trade and to the effects of invasions sound very modern. In 
addition, the author gives a most useful summary of the archeology of China, where 
no evidence has been found of early Neolithic inhabitants. There was, however, in 
China a typical Neolithic culture, including, in the earliest sites, a grey pottery, with 
designs pressed in the wet clay. A little later there appeared painted pottery, some 
of the examples of which ‘‘ can be ranked amongst the finest productions of the 
Neolithic art.” There is nothing typically Chinese about this painted pottery. It 
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BP 
is very possibly related to the pottery of the Black Earth Region (Kiev, etc.) = 
Strangely enough, however, directly above the Black Pottery layers, there has been ~ 
found in deposits of the period Shang, the first historical dynasty, ‘‘ the most beautiful 
bronze of any age,’’ and this is typically Chinese. 

Needless to say, the author gives a very interesting background to the former 
American Indian cultures of Mexico, the Mound Builders, Peru, Nicaragua and © 
Costa Rica. The brief introductions to the peoples and cultures of Australia, Oceania 
and Africa are sufficient for the Museum purpose, for here we are concerned with 
living peoples. q 

Incidentally, the author states (p. 88) that the boomerang was the characteristic 7 
weapon of the Australian Aborigines, ‘“‘ but only the one used in hunting was designed —“@ 
to return.’’ But a fact worthy of consideration is that over quite large areas of the ~ 
continent, and these separated from one another, the boomerang was not known, ~ 
and again in some of the areas where it was used, the returning variety was not © 
known. It played an important part in ceremonies in some tribes. E 

Some of the titles to the plates show some confusion over New Guinea, Papua, | 
and Melanesia—but this is quite understandable ; e.g. (p. gt) German New Guinea 
is the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, while British New Guinea is Papua. 
New Britain (p. 92) and New Ireland (p. 99) given as Melanesia, which is satisfactory 
as a general geographical term, are parts of the Mandated Territory of New Guinea. 
On the other hand (p. 97) Dobu is not part of this mandate, but of Papua. 

To the ethnologist, however, the most arresting fact about this book is the 
Museum experiment which lies behind it, and which is expressed in it. Thanks to 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences was not only 
able to send its Curator of Anthropology abroad, but also to invite a number of 
co-operating museums in America and abroad to send to the Buffalo Museum for a 
year’s sojourn “ a group of able young men selected from their staffs ’’ for the purpose 
of assisting in the promotion of “certain experimental work connected with the 
development of new types of educational exhibits.”” Sufficient money was available 
to enable these men, called internes, to travel through the States in order to study 
exhibit technique in many of the country’s leading museums. In addition, a con- 
siderable number of distinguished museum men, scientists and experts, accepted the 
Society’s invitation to come to its Museum and spend weeks or months consulting 
with the internes, while others were consulted in person or by letter. The result 
was the plan of concentrating upon a major problem, in this case “‘ the development 
of a series of exhibits presenting characteristic examples of the artistic achievements 
of prehistoric and primitive peoples through a comparative study of which possible 
culture contacts might be explored.” 

Mr. Clawson’s book suggests that the result of this quite colossal co-operative 
effort has been worth while, and appreciation is well deserved for an experiment to 
make museum exhibits of archeology and ethnology vital and truly educational 
instead of tiring, both physically and mentally. The list of names, extending over 
six pages, of those who assisted in some way in working out this experiment gives 
some idea of its scale and care. We trust that it will prove as successful as the 
Curator’s book is interesting. ‘‘ By Their Works”’ ye shall know them. 


A. P. ELKIN 














